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LITERATURE. 

By Max Nordau. 





Degeneration. ( Heine- 


mann. ) 

‘‘THE author or artist attacked never pardons 
a man for ‘recognising in him a lunatic or a 
charlatan; the subjectively garrulous critics 
are furious when it is pointed out how shallow 
and incompetent they are, or how cowardly in 
swimming with the stream; and even the 
public is angered when forced to see that it has 
been running after fools, quacks, and mounte- 
banks as so many prophete. The grapho- 
maniacs and their critical bodyguard dominate 
nearly the entire press.” 


This outpouring of precious balms in Herr 
Nordan’s Preface, followed as it is by five 
hundred pages of cruel exposures and 
irreverent pleasantries, accounts very 
sufficiently for the reception which his work 
has met with. 

_ The book is much too long and exhaust- 
ing for the ‘‘shallow and incompetent” to 
do more than peep into. In those peeps he 
is sure to come across some home truths 
about himself and his idols; shame, anger, 
and wounded vanity contend for utterance 
in giggling flippancy or truculent misrepre- 
sentations. The critic highly resents being 
called a quack: still more if he knows he 
is one; most of all, if when he longed to 
hiss he has softly quacked as he “swam 
with the stream.” That such is the case of 
many, nay most, of the Ibsenites and 
Tolstoi-ites, and Pornographists and Dirt- 
eaters, humanity permits us to hope; none 
the less the pang of their remorse does but 
exacerbate the helpless fury of detection. 
So, neither wisely nor well, the angry insects 
have attacked this Teuton Menippus so 
spitefully, unfairly, and clumsily as at once 
to raise a suspicion that the book must be 
worth careful study and annotation. This 
trouble I have taken—how many of its 
detractors can say the same ?—and I cheer- 
fully court their disdain by acknowledging 
the pleasure, the profit, and the discipline 
which this strange book has afforded. 
Faulty it is—full of faults—the grossest 
faults. The main theory on which it is 
based is partly false, partly exaggerated. 
Some of its details are repulsive, some fan- 
tastic, some erroneous, some frivolous. But 
its merits cannot be denied. Considering its 
wide range—the current literature of three 
countries —its thoroughness and general 
accuracy are highly remarkable. Origin- 
ality, fearlessness, consistency, and fairness 
are rarely wanting to Herr Nordau’s criti- 
cism of writers and books. More than all, 
no occasional lapses into exaggeration, flip- 
pancy, and bad taste can prejudice a fair 
mind against his vigorous, outspoken attacks 
upon the literature of folly, ignorance, 





quackery, and nastiness, and his wholesale 
advocacy of clean-living and clean-writing. 
Who Herr Nordau is—what he has pre- 
viously written—I do not know. Enough 
for me that he is on the right side. 

The main purpose of the book is an 
obvious source of error. It is an enthusi- 
astic attempt to apply the theories of 
Lombroso on Degeneration to a special 
field, that of literature. Similar applica- 
tions of Darwinismus to various departments 
of research have incurred the same perils. 
Throughout Degeneracy appears as an idée 
fixe, and not seldom it is grotesquely 
dragged in to cover criticisms of what is not 
degenerate at all. In truth Degeneracy is 
only the nominal link—and a very feeble 
one it is—by which the author connects his 
philippics into a book. Of this he is 
probably conscious: nay, one may even 
suspect that his boisterous insistance on the 
theory is meant as a sally of elephantine 
German playfulness. One expects and 
excuses a certain amount of exaggeration 
and nonsense in a Theory-Gospel, especially 
when it is dedicated to a ‘‘ Master,” and 
Herr Nordau has not imitated the impartial 
calm of De Morgan’s Century of Paradoxes. 

The main theories of Lombroso on 
physical and mental degeneracy are ques- 
tions for the physician and the alienist. As 
applied by Nordau to literature and art, 
they appear to me vague, ill-judged, 
and far too comprehensive. That some of 
the phenomena he points out are largely, 
perhaps mainly, due to the mental and 
moral deterioration of certain classes, 
especially in towns, under our present social 
conditions and ill-balanced civilisation, 
no one will deny. No one has denied 
the deteriorating influence of the harem, 
the convent, the slave system, or public 
doles, all blessings in themselves, not more 
pernicious than the newspapers, advertise- 
ments, Houses of Commons, bubble com- 
panies, and standing armies of to-day. But 
thespecial results of this deterioration, though 
not always easy to segregate and label, may 
be roughly estimated as accounting for but 
one single definite group of the phenomena. 
A far greater part is due, not to degenera- 
tion, but to its contradictory—to imperfect 
development, to social infancy : in short, to 
savagery. We, the authors and admirers 
of silly, nasty books and soulless pictures, 
are not all fallen angels. Many are only 
washed and clothed savages, whose family 
record has but yesterday emerged from the 
brutal ignorance which in them crops out in 
the form of invincible vulgarity ; who, by 
dint of the precious carriére ouverte da tous 
les talents, have risen through the ricketty 
ladder of primary, secondary, tertiary, and 
ever so many more hierarchies of schools 
and colleges, to become, if they can, writers 
and painters, or at least to bear their part 
in the discordant din called Public Opinion. 
They err—I speak not of individuals, but of 
the majority of whole classes—not because 
they have lost their balance, but because 
they have yet to find it: because they, both 
leaders and led, are trying to grapple 
hastily with problems as yet beyond their 
powers. Everybody—a sad and meaning- 





in it; and you will be astonished to find 
how little of it he has understood, how 
totally he has misapprehended its meaning, 
how complacently he has been satisfied to 
pass on and remain in his ignorance. We 
put up with mediocrity because we know no 

etter, not because we have forgotten 
better. In our doubt and ignorance we 
refer to the critics, and naturally listen to 
the loudest, or to those who for a morsel of 
bread are forced to feel our pulse and pre- 
scribe what they think we shall be most 
willing to pay for. There is no degeneracy 
here. The book-devouring schoolboy, with 
his slipshod criticism and unformed taste, is 
no degenerate. Like him, the reading 
millions will, in time, grow up to something 
better. Scold them as much as you like— 
it may do them a little good—but do not 
despair of them. As for Nordau’s attempt 
to trace the beginnings of the great apostacy 
to the Romantic movement, the French 
Revolution, and what not, it is an ingenious 
fallacy. Take the seventeenth century. 
How sane and solid are those old books— 
you say. Well, so they are—those great 
works that have come down to you, which 
you read, or more likely read about in your 
History of Literature. But have you ever 
burrowed in an old library, and, appalled 
at the shelves of flatulent divinity, quack 
science, and futile controversy, reflected 
upon the ephemeral literature which 
perished when these precious gems were so 
carefully laid by? Doubtless there are 
more bad books now than ever, because 
there are more uncritical readers ; whereas 
fastidious readers, and so good books, do 
not multiply so fast as they should. That 
is all. 

To tell the truth, the criminal statistics 
of literature present serious difficulties. In 
the first place, you cannot tell how far the 
delinquent writer is sincere. His freaks 
and crimes may be due to lunacy, or that 
lunacy may be assumed. Some cases, 
especially among the Dirt-eaters, are doubt- 
less degenerates and crétins: our author’s 
scientific notes on their pathology are 
probably correct. Next we may take the 
undoubted madmen. Both classes are here 
well illustrated and exposed, because, 
though beneath notice, they somehow have 
a following to puff their rubbish. But 
beyond these where are we? How shall we 
draw the line? If at perfect mental and 
moral sanity, who, then, shall be saved? 
Sanity is a terribly relative word applied to 
genius, but Degeneracy is a hundred times 
worse. Used in so comprehensive a way as 
Nordau affects, it can only mean the 
derogation from, the falling short of, the 
normal standard. But what standard? 
That of the age of Pericles? Of the 
Augustan age? Of the Dark Ages? Of 
the last generation? Of to-day? And how 
high do you fix the standard? At Tenny- 
son and Browning in poetry? Which 
minor poets would you include, and which 
brand as degenerating from the standard ? 
Clearly the whole idea of Degeneracy 
depends upon the arbitrary choice of a 
normal type. To put it shortly—leaving 
on one side the madmen and crétins—the 
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are far better described by the old-fashioned 
names of Ignorance and Impudence. 

Ignorance explains much ; especially the 
subtler forms of relative ignorance. Thus, 
a book may be full of ripe learning and 
ingenious argument, yet it may be a 
wretched burlesque, because the author was 
ignorant, did not know, could not know, 
was wholly incapable of appreciating, the 
facts and ultimate principles on which he 
should have built. This covers the whole 
field of mysticism, occultism, and pseudo- 
philosophy. Ignorance, far more than 
idiosyncracy, accounts for the following of 
bad models, and for the adoption of false 
ideals and mistaken aims. 

Impudence is answerable for all the rest. 
For what is it not answerable? Greed of 
gain and notoriety, vanity, spleen, the cr- 
ruption and foolishness of the heart may 

rompt the monstrous utterance, but native 
impudence is needed to put it forth in print. 
To wade through Nordau’s volume of illus- 
trations and quotations is a cumulative 
discipline. Most of the authors are those 
one does not read—one knows too well the 
kind of people who puff them—and this 
garland of filth and folly impresses one wit 
something of awe at the vast sum of im- 

udence—superb, grandiose, colossal—which 
o imposed itself upon the world. One 
cannot help secretly siding with the char- 
latans against their gaping dupes. But as 
for their advertising agents—well, enough! 

It would be as unfair as futile to attempt 
to follow Herr Nordau through his lengthy 
review of bad literature. The character, not 
the contents, of his book is our present 
concern. Some of its faults—its vital 
faults—I have already exposed. Others 
are equally obvious. His scientific analysis 
is often rather unfair when applied to 
poetry. Several quotations seem too loath- 
some for publication, though left untrans- 
lated. Yet how omit them, since they have 
passed current as lovely gems? The 
classification of the Schools is often confused, 
the historical parallels sometimes dubious, 
the arguments long-winded, and the satire a 
little heavy. But once put up with these; 
and you have a marvellous, an appalling 
——— of the literary aberrations of our 

ay, a perfect Armageddon of destructive 
criticism, enough to stagger the sleepiest of 
optimists. Herein lies the singular value 
of the book. If fairly read, it must tend to 
revise judgments, to dispel illusions, to stir 
up revolt against the bell-wethers, to rouse 
once more the slumbering spirit of free 
judgment and manly sense. For myself I 
own with compunction that I have often 
carelessly acquiesced in, and even passed on, 
glib commendations of certain New Lights 
of whom I had really seen but a few casual 
rays, and whose blackest horrors this book 
has revealed. And here be it noted that 
such exposures are a crucial test. Homers 
at times may nod, but they do not sink to 
idiocy or utter vileness. There are depths 
to which only the charlatan can fall. 
Judge the true poet, however humble, by 
his best; judge Verlaine and Maeterlinck 


and Baudelaire by their worst, for that 
worst is absolute. 

Still more refreshing than his crusade 
against the literary charlatans are his 


sturdy protests on behalf of decency and 
sense, which, even to-day, we fiad still in- 


separable. It is remarkable, apart from 
scientific explanations, to find this 
phenomenon hold good throughout. In 


every single case cited by Nordau we 
notice that moral corruption and impure 
expression are connected with a low, if not 
debased, intellect, a general feebleness of 
mind which no effeminate graces can dis- 

uise. This, of course, does not apply %co 
Seoesigtive realists like Zola, whom Nordau 
attacks on a different score. To the eroto- 
maniac the author’s attitude is naturally 
that of the compassionate physician; but 
against the toleration which not only puts 
up with, but even consents to admire, their 
olteus ravings he thunders with passionate 
fury. I see not by what right we are to 
doubt his sincerity. The principles he up- 
holds are not new: they still appeal, as for 
centuries they have appealed, to every 
healthy mind. If the New Poetry and the 
New Art is to poison our affections, corrupt 
our morals, debilitate our manhood, then 
let us stamp them out. We can do without 
them: man does not live by sonnets alone. 
Carried along by the spirit of his theme, 
Herr Nordau often rises, even in the trans- 
lation, to real eloquence—facit indignatio 
versum. His last words are not without 
hope. He builds much upon the recuperative 
ey ers of humanity; the present remedies 

e prescribes are the persistent, relentless 
unmasking of every literary enemy of society. 
Alas, we can do no more; but si j’étais roi / 
Glorious bonfires of bad books! A year’s 
interdict on every pen and printing-press! 
And after this season of meditation, self- 
examination, and contrition for all writers 
and critics—the millennium ! 

Epw. Purcett. 








The Life of the Spirit in the Modern English 
Poets. By Vida D. Scudder. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


For the publication of this volume the 
author is her own apologist; and it is a 
relief to come across a preface written boldly 
by one who does not attempt to anticipate 
criticism through the patronage of some 
well-known person. Tv me Vida D. Scudder 
is but a name; but her work shows her 
to be an earnest and thoughtful writer, 
whose faults can be excused because they 
are so thoroughly characteristic of her sex 
and nationality. 

The purpose of the book is so very 

ambitious that few minds would have enter- 
tained it. It is thus foreshadowed by the 
author : 
*‘Let us study, then, the influence of science 
in all our poets ; the new democracy, especially 
in Wordsworth ; the early religious and social 
ideals, especially in Shelley ; the power of the 
past in the poetry of reversion; the power of 
the present in the ironic art of Browning; the 
poetry of religious inquiry in its various phases ; 
and, finally, the outlook of faith. So studying 
we shall come to feel that the poetry of our 
age has a vital unity, and witnesses to an 
advance of the spirit, straight as the logic of 
experience, from doubt to faith and cheer.” 


The idea of evolution, which is spoken 
lot as if Darwin were its first and sole 








discoverer, was old even in the time of 
Lucretius; and it has influenced not only 
the modern English pvets, but, in a greater 
or a less degree, all poets. It does not 
show its effect upon Chaucer in a marked 
degree, because the bent of his mind was 
thoroughly objectivo ; but it is very evident 
in writers of a subjective turn. Spenser, 
for example, thus describes the Titan 
Mutability : 
** Proud Change (not pleasd in morta!l things 

Beneath the Moone to raigne) 

Pretends as well of Gods as men 

To be the soveraine.’’ 
Darwin, however, set the theory upon a 
deficite scientific basis, and his influence 
has undoubtedly made its mark upon modern 
poetry. 

To most minds the contemplation of 
mutability is a sad one, but our author 
thinks otherwise : 

‘*To us moderns,” she writes, ‘‘the deeper 
meditation on Nature brings joy, not pain. 
For we have learned to recognise beneath her 
ceaseless ebb and flow, so often seemingly 
cruel, a steady onward movement towards a 
fulness of life unguessed. In the light of 
science, change has become the symbol no 
longer of decay, but of promise. Feared once 
as a messenger of despair, it now is hailed as a 
messenger of hope, for we know it as the proof 
of the perpetuity of life through varyivg 
forms.” 

From her point of view all poetry should 
be imbued with a spirit of religion ; she, 
with Emerson, looks upon the poet as a seer 
rather than as an artist. It would, indeed, 
be a sour critic who would cavil at such 
kindly optimism. 

But our author, filled with so intense 
an admiration for the poetry of the nine- 
tzenth century, as well as for the two 
great forces out of which she believes it to 
have grown, is perhaps not always just in 
her estimation of older writers. Of course, 
an evolution theory, if strictly applied to 
literature, must necessarily lead to the con- 
clusion that the highest minds of a modern 
age have attained to a more perfect plane 
of thought than those which preceded 
them. Thus, we see stated in a chapter 
named ‘‘The Force-idea,” that “the idea 
of a purposeful force at the heart of the 
world is the centre of evolutionary thought.’ 
It is admitted that this idea has been felt, 
to some extent, by the poets of past cen- 
turies; but we are told, later on, that ‘a 
curious subjective immobility pervades all 
characters of fiction and poetry until our 
own day.” With this statement I cannot 
but entirely disagree. It is, for example, 
this very attribute of ‘‘subjective mobility,” 
to borrow our author’s own phrase, which 
has made the character of Hamlet so hard 
to comprehend. And what better instance 
of the evolution of character could a modern 
writer show than the passing of Prince 
Henry into King Henry V., in that 
memorable passage where he rebukes his 
former boon companion : 

‘* T know thee not, old man: fall to thy prayers. 

How ill white hairs become a fool and jester ! 

I have long dream’d of such a kind of man, 

So surfiet-swelled, so old and so profane, 

But, being awake, I do despise my dream.”’ 
Nor can I accept the statement: ‘ The 
novels of fifty years ago no longer interest 
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us. Their charm is gone. Is it not because 
they lived before the charm dawn of this 
new day?” A few more instances might 
be given of the straining, as it were, of 
facts to fit them to the author’s theory. 
They merely show the danger of applying 
scientific methods to things literary. 

Certain phrases in the book startle one 
by their naive, one might almost say 
their child-like, frankness. Fur example: 
“Sanity is the finest thing in the world, 
next to passion. A perfect poet must have 
both.” 

I have already said that the book is an 
ambitious one. It is, in fact, an endeavour 
to do for English poetry what Hegel did 
for universal history. In this endeavour 
the author has succeeded marvellously well. 
The work is by a lover of poetry, with 
that kind of instinct which is to the critic 
what a fine ear for music is to the musician. 
The chapter called “‘ Ideals of Redemption’ 
shows this power in a marked degree. In 
a finely-drawn comparison between the 
“Divine Comedy” of Dante, the ‘ Pro- 
metneus Unbound” of Shelley, and ‘‘ The 
Legend of the Red Cross Knight” of 
Spenser, the reader is led to reflect upon 
“The Symbols of Salvation,” which are to 
be found in the three poems : 


‘*Looking, we discover the loveliest likeness 
between the three great poets. In all, salva- 
tion comes through women; and these women 
are at once the instruments of redemption, and 
the ideals of the perfect life. | Spenser’s 
Gloriana never appears upon the scene; but 
we may truly estimate his thought and vision 
from the beautiful First Book, which is, as it 
were, a microcosm of all the ‘‘ Faerie Queene.” 
‘“* Beatrice,” ‘“Loda di Dio Vera”; Una, 
heavenly maid; Asia, the very Light of Life, 
they are the stars that guide the three 
protagonists, centres of their hearts and of 
the poems. They purify, they reveal. They 
represent the highest that their poets know. 
To compare their natures, the parts they play, 
their relation to their lovers, will initiate us 
deep into the faith of the three ages.” 

‘Tn each case, dramatic action centres in the 
separation between the woman and her be- 
loved, and reunion leads to final triumph. In 
Dante and Spenser, the separation comes from 
the fault of the lovers. St. George, through an 
error of judgment, is deceived into thinking 
Una false to him, and puts Duessa in her 
place. Dante, through deeper sin of heart 
and will, is himself false to his heavenly lady, 
when in dying she has ‘ changed her life,’ and 
grown perfected in beauty. Prometheus and 
Asia are separated, through no fault of theirs, 
by the cruel will of Jove.” 

‘‘ All three protagonists are weakened and 
helpless, while their Lady is remote. St. 
George without Una—Holiness without Trnth— 
is valorous but mistaken, plunges into graver 
error, and is finally taken captive by the pride 
of sense. The soul is false to divine wisdom— 
Dante untrue to Beatrice—wanders lost in life’s 
forest, and can escape its foes only by explor- 
ing in her name all depths of agony, all 
heights of struggle. The mind of man, alien- 
ated from the spirit of love and nature— 
Prometheus far from Asia—must hang, pure 
but impotent, upon the barren cliff.” 


From the above quotations it may be 
noticed that, notwithstanding some errors 
of style, which could be rectified easily in a 
second edition, Vida D. Scudder is a writer 
of promise. That she has aimed so high 


itself cause for congratulation. She has, 
however, done more than this: she has 
succeeded in producing a work that possesses 
the charm of freshness and of originality. 

GrorcE NEwcoMEN. 








The Three Sorrows of Story-telling. 
Douglas Hyde. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Dr. Hype has elected to tell in blank verse 
The Three Sorrows of Story-telling. Pity ’tis. 
It is the more a pity, because Dr. Hyde, 
who handles rhyme with considerable skill, 
is no adept in the use of unrhymed 
measures. He labours under the common 
delusion that five iambics to a line, and so 
many lines in sequence, make blank verse. 
Yet he had read Shakspere, as shown in 
lines like these : 


By 


dark lonely merer, 
Whose gloomy waters never stirred to life, 
Where most do congregate the things of night.’’ 


Not all the dread 
That Conor had inspired in his chiefs, 
Nor all the high authority that girds 

The kingly office had availed the king.” 


That, it may be admitted, is blank verse. 
There are other passages as good, and 
less perilously Shaksperian; but on the 
whole, Dr. Hyde proves himself unequal to 
handling a measure which is intolerable 
when not handled in masterly fashion. 
There are five iambics here : 
‘* Whom she alleged to be so beautiful.”’ 


But that is not blank verse; it is blank 
prose. The same is true of this : 


** How can you be so cruel, O, my nurse?” 
and of this : 


‘** He was under geasa, and bound down 
By mystical injunctions, to partake 
Of every feast he was invited to.” 

Such lines—‘ orthodox English iambics ” 
the writer of them would call them—are too 
frequent. The quality in Dr. Hyde which 
makes him pen them under the impression 
that they are poetry, makes him guilty of 
the bathos involved in such expressions as 
“ girl-companion,” “ great sad eyes, like 
pieces of the sky”; it makes him use with 
tiresome iteration the adverbs ‘‘ indeed,” 
“then,” ‘‘so,”’; it makes him put “nor” 
after an affirmative clause—the poetaster’s 
own grammar; it makes him use ‘‘alit” 
for alighted, ‘‘ eat” for ate, and such slip- 
shod constructions as this : 

‘=. ~«..s«o their wings were strained and torn, 

Their plumage drenched ”’ ° 
It makes him unwitting of the ugliness of 
such phrasing as ‘‘to evermore prevail,” 
‘“‘to run and often see,” ‘to never die,” 
‘its never more return.” It makes him 
disregard the fact that “‘ girl” and ‘‘ maid” 
are two words having no difference in 
- meg hence the senselessness of these 
ines : 


‘* . . from a child she grew into a gil, 
And from a girl into a maiden fair’... 


It makes him treat the word “shower” as 
a disyllable, and the word ‘‘inspire”’ as a 
trisyllable; it has let him publish a book 
which is not punctuated even with the care 
of the average letter-writer. And there is yet 
another charge that must be brought. While 


it is largely written in Latin: witness the 
frequent occurrence of such words as these, 
the effect of which, in poetry, is lamentable : 
‘‘ allege,” ‘‘ affirm,” “ unavoidable,” “ un- 
inhabitable,” “‘ variegated,” “co-operating,” 
“‘gpecious,” ‘in special,” “ detachable.” 
Dr. Hyde is not singular among his country- 
men in this matter. With few exceptions, 
even the least anti-English Irish writers 
seem unwilling’ to use Saxon English: an 
attitude on their part which is deplorable, 
in view of the fact that three parts of all 
the poetry that is contained in the English 
language, regarded merely as a language, 
will be found shrined in Saxon words. 
Had Moore ever realised this, his position 
—_—> poets would not be the dubious 
one which it is. 

When, however, this charge of Latinity, 
and all the other charges that go with it, 
have been brought against Dr. Hyde’s new 
volume of poetry, it remains to be said that 
in this cheap, little, shabbily coated book 
there are contained three stories of a rare 
beauty, in the telling of which Dr. Hyde 
rises to his subject’s height with a frequency 
which makes one very impatient of any negli- 
gence on his part. It would go hard to 
better the farewell to Scotland, which he 
puts into the lips of Deirdre in the poem to 
which she gives her name, or to better her 
lament for her dead lover, the lines begin- 
ning— 
**€Qchone,’ she cried, ‘my light of life is 

gone’’’...; 
and in their Jrish pathos, culminating in 
beauty in the cry— 
‘* T am the lonely apple on the tree.” 


The curious description of Finnuala (the 
name means “ fair shoulder’’), the heroine 
of the tale called ‘‘The Children of Lir,” 
wants but some retouching of the fourth 
line to make it admirable : . 
“ she 
Was of surpassing excellence of form, 
With rounded shoulders, white and fair and 
smooth, 
Such as no artist ever smoothed the like, 
Polishing slowly with excess of work 
A disk of ivory to make it ehine.’’ 
Racy of Ireland’s soil, and having a beauty 
as distinctive as it is delightful, are the 
lines in which is described the dismay 
passing into awe, which in its turn passes 
into a charmed resignation, and which 
affects alike man and bird and fish, when 
the children of Lir are changed into swans 
that sing their tale of woe. 
‘« . , . the people raised three cries 
Of grief and misery, until the fowl 
Roee frighted from the reeds, until the fish 
Darted below the surface far away 


And the trees trembled through 
leaves. 


’ their inmost 


The coot within the reeds forgot to cry ; ; 
The lark left singing of her evening song, 
Poised in the air she listened. . . . 


The bright-backed fish — 


Lay on the water overhead to 
That strange new sound. And over Lir there 
stole 


A sadness without pain, a soft regret 
That brought no pang with it, and as the notes 
Fell one by one on his entrancéd ear, 
His painless sorrow scemed to lose its shape. . . . 








without having wholly failed, would be in 


this book professes to be written in English 


His eyes 
Closed, and he slept as sleep the happy dead.” 
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In the third tale, ‘‘The Children of 
Tuireann,” there is a masterly description 
of ‘a very subtle and a potent spell” that 
was of our old Irish possessions. The pas- 
sage, which is finely touched in almost 
every word, is too long for citation here. 
There is also not space to enter into the 
characteristics of each story ; but it must be 
said that the English reader will not fail to 
notice the singular resemblance between the 
fate of the children of Usnach, as described 
in Deirdre, and the fate of Chriemhild’s 
kinsmen, as set forth in the Nibelungen 
lay. He will, moreover, probably compare 
Fergus, agonised between his loyalty to his 
king and his loyalty to his friend, with 
Riidiger, that most touching figure in the 
German Zed. Let him do this, and let him 
also compare Irish Deirdre with German 
Chriemhild. Comparisons need not be 
odious. 

It is lovely and pleasant to set these two 
women side by side, and watch the one grow 
into the likeness of Germania, and the other 
grow into the likeness of Hibernia. 

‘‘The Children of Lir” is the story of 
the wild swans which we have all read in 
Tans Andersen. It tells of a sister and her 
brothers. No love other than sisterly and 
brotherly love enters into the Irish story, 
wlith is of a quite dazzling purity and 
whiteness, its very remarkable ending taking 
the reader by surprise, and lifting him to 
heights not often reached. 

In the last tale, ‘‘ The Children of 
Tuireann,” we are given glimpses into 
hearts so gloomy that it must have needed 
much skill to make clear that Jean Paul 
Richter was right when he said that no 
heart is quite black, that it is with the 
hoart as with the eye: the blackest, looked 
at closely, is seen to be only brown. 

It will strike many as singular that in 
dealing with these ‘‘ three sorrows of story- 
telling ’”’ Dr. Hyde rises in proportion as the 
intrinsic interest of the tale declines. In 
‘‘ Deirdre,” taking the work as a whole, 
we have a bare, sharply outlined thing, 
quite flatly coloured, like an heraldic sun. 
Matters mend greatly in ‘‘ The Children of 
Lire” and ‘‘ The Children of Tuireann ;” and 
we have here two works, the best portions 
of which are invested with the fulness and 
richness which belongs to all true painting, 
whether in words or in colour. In them- 
selves the three old stories are of the best 
things that have come down to us. They 
are sweet to the core, and—this is a very 
wonderful feature about them—have so 
much of brave and inspiring in them, that, 
despite their dolorous title of ‘ Sorrows of 
a they leave the heart as up- 
lifted as Malory’s rightly named “ noble 
and ‘joyous book” telling of the Morte 
d’Arthur.” One ventures to hope that they 
will find many readers, and help to dispel 
what Dr. Hyde indignantly terms “ the 
grotesque misconception that there is 
nothing to read in the Irish language.” 
In view of the prevalence of this mis- 
conception, it might, by the way, be 
wise to state clearly on the covers of books 
like this that they are English para- 
phrases of Irish Sagas. The specimens of 
literal translation of parts of the Irish text 
of each of these tales given in the appendix 





show that Dr. Hyde has followed his 
original very closely. Some of us would 
have been glad if he had given the Irish 
in the appended extracts. 

In conclusion, this: Why do two of these 
three tales end similarly, the survivor in 
each case dying of grief over the grave of 
the slain ? 

‘* According to many MSS.,” we are told, 
‘Deirdre did not die over the grave of the 
Sons of Usnach, but was first kept for a year 
by Conor, and killed himself by leaping out 
of his chariot, which is probably the older 
version. 

Indubitably it is the more epic version ; 
and in view of this fact, combined with the 
fact that Tuireann dies over the grave of 
his children, why, in the name of Poetry, 
did not Dr. Hyde follow it? 

Esa D’Esterre-KEeE.1nG. 








The Elizabethan Hamlet. 
(Eikin Mathews. ) 


Tue author of this little work is a student 
of Harvard who, having taken his Master's 
degree with honours in English literature, 
has come across the Atlantic in quest, 
apparently, of such additional advantage 
as may be gained by residence at Oxford, 
where he has entered at Balliol College. 

The purpose he has in view is to show that 
in ‘‘ Hamlet” the mad scenes had a comic 
aspect now ignored. The exhibition of 
madness as something ludicrous he regards 
as characteristic of the Elizabethan stage. 
The tastes of the audience were brutal, and 
to this brutality Shakspere conformed, 
adopting as the basis of his work an earlier 
play which had been written to suit the 
predominant taste. But the question sug- 
gests itself: If, as Mr. Corbin seems to 
think, the theatrical public in the days of 
Elizabeth was so much more gross and 
brutal than that of the present time, and so 
inferior in taste and intellect, how is it that 
Shakspere, deserting the congenial crudities 
of a ‘Titus Andronicus,” gained con- 
spicuous success by writing dramas which 
are the wonder of the world for their 
subtlety, their refined idealism, and their 
depth of philosophical penetration? That 
in these respects Shakspere has been ex- 
celled by more modern playwrights working 
for more modern audiences is not likely to 
be affirmed (except, perhaps, by Mr. Corbin). 
Some may think that the progression has 
been altogether the wrong way. Indeed, it 
has been said that if a theatrical manager 
in our own days were to receive from an 
unknown writer such a play as “‘ Hamlet,” 
its destination would probably be the waste- 
paper basket. 

r. Corbin concerns himself a good deal 
with what he calls “the pre-Shaksperian 
Hamlets.”’ Now, that one or more dramas 
on the subject of Hamlet’s fabulous or 
legendary history had been in existence 
fourteen years or more before the publica- 
tion of the first of the “ Hamlets” bearing 
Shakspere’s name, is pretty certain. But 
with this admission our knowledge is very 
nearly exhausted. With regard to the 
names of the author, or authors, we have no 
information. It is possible, indeed, that a 


By John Corbin. 


play on the subject written by Shakspere 


himself when a young man may have been 
published anonymously. Mr. Corbin accepts 
the opinion that the German drama, en- 
titled ‘“‘ Der bestrafte Brudermord oder 
Prinz Hamlet aus Diinnemark” has a 
close relationship to the lost play. But 
any direct relationship is most doubtful. 
The earliest date connected with the German 
play is 1710; and this German drama is 
certainly in no sense a reflection of a pre- 
Shaksperian play when, in the conversation 
of Hamlet with the player, mention is 
made of actresses. ‘‘ Hamlet: Have you 
still the three actresses with you? They 
used to play well. Charles: No, only two; 
the one stayed behind with her husband at 
the Court of Saxony.” Here evidently we 
have real women, not the boys or youths of 
the Elizabethan stage. This quotation is 
made from Cohn’s Shakespeare in Germany ; 
and he expresses what is probably the truth 
when he says that the German play is, in 
part, Shakspere’s tragedy vulgarised. He 
adduces as an example “ the box on the ears 
which the ghost gives the sentinel.” What 
the German play was originally, we cannot 
tell; but we may pretty certainly infer that 
some German dramatist or manager had a 
share in it, popularising Shakspere, and 
removing such “heaviness” as it was 
thought would be unacceptable to a German 
audience of those days. It is, indeed, likely 
enough that the play had been worked at 
again and again before 1710. Certainly 
Mr. Corbin has here no reliable founda- 
tion for his theory as to the coarse and 
comic character of Shakspere’s great 
tragedy. That argument is a rope of 
sand, which, from the German ‘‘ Hamlet,” 
determines the character of the lost pre- 
Shaksperian play, and then argues as to 
the meaning and intention of Shakspere’s 
drama. Nor, having regard to the known 
divergences in this and other cases, will it 
suffice for Mr. Corbin to refer to the 
Hystorie of Hamblet, even though that 
ignoble romance may have been before 
Shakspere when he wrote his play. 

That Shakspere introduced into his work 
something of the ludicrous, especially in 
connexion with that sententious old fool 
Polonius, is not to be denied. And the 
comic element is not wanting in the scene 
with the gravediggers, notwithstanding the 
grim and stern realities with which that 
scene is associated. But that Shakspere’s 
main intention in writing what Mr. Corbin 
calls “the mad scenes” was to furnish a 
sort of comic underplot for the tragedy, 
cannot be in any way allowed. The only 
probable interpretation of Hamlet’s mad- 
ness— the method in it””—which has been 
given is, that it is an allegorical present- 
ment of the oppressive vanity of life and 
the deep moral depravity of mankind: in 
a word, that it is a presentation of pes- 
simism. On this view most of the inci- 
dents in the scenes in question fall into 
order, or at least admit of easy explana- 
tion. We have no difficulty in under- 
standing how it was that Hamlet visited 
Ophelia as she was sewing in her chamber, 
looking “as if he had been loosed 
out of hell to speak of horrors.” Not 
much more recondite is his treatment of 





(her as a person suffering from a concealed 
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though hopelessly incurable disease—the 
moral disease of humanity—causing that 
searching and prolonged gaze, the “ waving 
up and down” of Hamlet’s head, and that 
“sigh so piteous and profound” that it 
seemed as if it would “end his being.” 
Though, as Polonius says, “‘ ‘ beautified’ is 
a vile phrase”; yet, on the view just sug- 
gested, we easily see why Hamlet speaks of 
“the most beautified Ophelia.” Similarly 
the idea of noisome corruption which under- 
lies the expression addressed to Polonius, 
‘*You are a fishmonger,” with the advice 
not to let Ophelia “walk in the sun,” 
accompanied as it is by the hint that the 
sun breeds maggots in carrion, finds its 
explanation in the immediate context, that 
‘to be honest, as this world goes, is to be 
one man picked out of ten thousand,” and 
without making against Ophelia any special 
charge of moral unsoundness. 

The great scene between Hamlet and 
Ophelia (act iii., sc. 1) has apparently given 
Mr. Corbin a good deal of trouble in the 
attempt to bring it into harmony with his 
theory. He says, ‘‘When Hamlet speaks 
to Ophelia it is apparently with predominant 
seriousness and tragic effect”; and he frankly 
confesses that the only passage having 
‘‘ the least suggestion of comedy,” is where 
the doors are to be shut on Polonius so 
that ‘“‘he may play the fool” only in his 
own house. The fact is, that in this “‘ terri- 
fically affecting ’’ scene, with its invective 
against marriage and the continuance of 
the species, Hamlet’s pessimism speaks out 
with but little disguise. As the play 
is usually acted, Polonius’s peeping out 
from behind the arras may seem an effective 
piece of “‘ stage business’; but there is no 
icdication that Shakspere intended any- 
thing of the kind. The passage should be 
understood strictly in accordance with the 
context. 

Mr. Corbin seems to be lacking in that 
reverential self-distrust which should charac- 
terise an interpreter dealing with the work 
of a great genius. It is not likely that 
Shakspere himself would have claimed per- 
fection for any of his works. But, in deal- 
ing with a play like “Hamlet,” which 
shows traces of very careful elaboration, 
the writer who speaks of ‘‘hasty and 
haphazard’ composition, or of its con- 
tradictions being ‘‘ legion,” should be very 
sure of his facts. Youth, however, may be 
allowed to palliate somewhat this fault, 
which may perhaps proceed also in part 
from American extraction. The publication 
of the present work was recommended, it 
seems, by Prof. York Powell. We are not 
disposed to cavil at this advice. The work 
cannot be considered an important contribu- 
tion to Shaksperian literature ; but it is not 
entirely without promise that something 
more valuable may proceed hereafter from 
the same pen. Tuomas TYLER, 








NOTES ON THE LITERARY MONUMENTS OF 
GEORGIA, 

Sviedienia 0 pamiatnikakh gruzinskoi pismen- 
nosti, By A. A. Tsagarelli. (St. Peters- 
burg: Published by the Academy.) 

In this new portion of his work Prof. 

Tsagarelli continues the task which he has 








proposed to himself, of giving a complete 
account of the monuments of Georgian 
literature which have come down to us, and 
tracing the development of the study among 
foreigners of that interesting language. 
Among those who have spread the know- 
ledge of it, two deserve especial mention : 
the Frenchman Brosset and the Georgian 
Chubinov, who spent the greater part of 
his life in Russia. 

On the present occasion Prof. Tsagarelli 

ives us a biography and portrait of 

hubinov, who was author of the Georgian- 
Russian and French dictionary, which 
still remains in possession of the field. 
Chubinov, for in this way he Russified his 
Georgian name Chubindze, where dze means 
simply ‘‘son,” was an indefatigable worker 
throughout his life. His valuable library, 
consisting of MSS. and printed books, has 
been given by his heirs to the Georgian 
Society at Tiflis. According to Prof. 
Tsagarelli, this collection of Chubinov is 
exceeded in value only by the libraries of 
the Tsarevich Teimuraz Georgievich, who is 
descended from the old Georgian kings, 
Prince Ivan Gruzinski and Prince Min- 
grelski. Among the MSS. of Chubinov, 
special mention must be made of a 
copy of the Gospels of the twelfth 
century. The printed books also form a 
very valuable part of the library. Among 
others we have the 1712 edition of the 
“Man in the Panther’s Skin,’ which is the 
national epic of the Georgians, and dates 
from the thirteenth century. 

Nothing has escaped the notice of Prof. 
Tsagarelli in his endeavours to trace all 
possible specimens of his country’s litera- 
ture. He has even found some MSS. pre- 
served in the library of the late Prince 
Ladislaus Czartoryski at Cracow. It appears 
that the Prince bought them at the sale 
of the goods of a Georgian prince who 
died at Paris. A list is also given of 
some rare Georgian MSS. which are on sale 
at the shop of an Armenian at Tiflis. 

Many interesting documents are pub- 
lished in the course of the work. Among 
others, we have been glad to read some 
letters of the Tsar Heraclius and his wife. 
With the name of Heraclius is connected 
the melancholy story of the last days of the 
independence of Georgia and the sack of 
the city of Tiflis by the Persians. 

Taking them all together, the Georgians, 
or Karthveli, as they call themselves, are 
a singularly interesting people, and well 
worthy the attention of the historian and 
philologist. Few countries have been more 
blessed by nature with mountain, river, and 
valley. If we turn to their history, with 
the long lines of princes, in which Vakhtang 
succeeds to Vakhtang and Bagrat to Bagrat 
with bewildering uniformity, we find many 
romantic episodes. The story of Queen 
Tamara also is well calculated to impress the 
reader. If we study the language, what 
curiosities await us! The three alphabets— 
the ecclesiastical, the civil, and the mrglovani, 
or rounded, found in old MSS.—are 
very striking. The singular structure of 
the language, with its luxuriant verb, 
which seems to have no parallel, except in 
Basque—all these points that we have 





attractions for the scholar. Here, also, the 
ethnologist and folk-lorist may find an ample 
field. Those who read Prof. Tsagarelli’s 
book will notice the frequent references in 
it to folk-medicine. It is only when we 
follow the account of Prof. Tsagarelli that 
we can form any idea of the richness of the 
literature, dating from a very early period. 
Thus, there is the complete Bible of the 
tenth century still preserved on Mount 
Athos, which the Professor rightly thinks 
ought to be printed. He has himself given 
us some extracts from it. Georgian litera- 
ture, as Prof. Brockhaus, of Leipzig, has 
said, shows signs of two distinct influences 
—Byzantine Greek and Persian. These 
were the only two races with which the 
Georgians came into contact who could 
influence them. The Turk communicated 
nothing because he had nothing to com- 
municate. 

We hope that the work of Prof. Tsagar- 
elli may meet with the attention it deserves. 
It is essentially a book for specialists, but 
those who have the courage to explore its 
treasures will certainly not remain without 
a reward. 

W. R. Morritt. 








NEW NOVELS, 


The Three Graces. By Mrs. Hungerford. 
In 2 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 


An Episode at Schmeks. By the Author of 
a ‘Flight to Florida.” (Skeffington.) 


The Plaything of an Hour. By Mrs. Edward 
Kennard. (White.) 


Her Celestial Husband. By Daniel Wood- 
roffe. (Fisher Unwin.) 


A Study in Prejudices. By George Paston. 
(Hutchinson. ) 


Haunted by Posterity, By W. Earl Hodgson. 
(A. & CO. Black.) 


Toddle Island. (Bentley.) 
Chiffon’s Marriage. By Gyp. (Hutchinson.) 


The Dance at the Four Corners. By G. B. 
Burgin. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 
Mrs. Huncerrorp’s love stories are likely 
to enter upon a fresh lease of life: after a 
long course of medical treatment, in which 
the drinking of copious draughts of doctor’s 
stuff has played its part, most of us are glad 
to return to the ordinary fare which we had 
come to despise. It is impossible to deny 
that Mrs. Hungerford is capable of writing 
a charming love story, and that she proves 
her capacity to do so in her latest novel. 
The Three Graces is freshly and naturally 
told : bright and pathetic in turn. It deals 
with the fortunes of three womanly girls— 
girls to whom the necessity of making them- 
selves unhappy, because of the injustice 
done to geese in not having been born swans, 
is unknown. The eldest of these girls 
is blind. She loves a man who has a twin 
brother. Both these men love her, and their 
voices being alike she promises to marry 
the wooer to whom she has not given her 
heart. But she is extricated from this 
difficulty, and having regained her sight 
she marries the right man. Her sisters 
follow suit. All this sounds very conven- 


enumerated may well be considered to have | tional, and so in a sense it is. The book is 
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neither deep nor original. Its plot is old- 
fashioned, and the book in every respect 
belongs to the period before the great 
waters let loose by the emancipated woman 
had awept over us. But these waters are 
not becoming stagnant. As they subside 
the fresh herbs and common flowers which 
have been hidden from sight spring into 
life again. r 

Another wholesome and interesting story 
is An Episode at Schmeks. Its interest centres 
in the character of Mrs. Harkness, a sweet 
woman, whose identity is cleverly veiled 
until the author sees fit to reveal it. Possibly 
many readers would prefer a little more 
diversion and sensation in the novels they 
idle through after dinner; but it may at 
least be said of this book that it is not 
likely to disturb their digestions. 


Mrs. Edward Kennard’s short stories 
are generally bright and readable. Of 
the fifteen contained in the volume to 
which their author has given the title 
The Plaything of an Hour, only two 
belong to the order with which Mrs. 
Kennard’s name is associated ; but in these 
two the huntsman blows his horn and the 
horses take their fences as spiritedly as 
ever. Some of the number are sad, and the 
cleverest of them, ‘‘ Doomed,” is par- 
ticularly so. 


There is some sterling literary work in 
Mr. Daniel Woodroffe’s story, though now 
and again it is a little morbid, unnecessarily 
80 as it seems to the present writer. Never- 
theless it inculcates a wholesome lesson, 
demonstrating the absolute unwisdom, not 
to say immorality, of mixed marriages. 
No Englishwoman should mate with the 
black man or the yellow man. Mr. Wood- 
roffe gives us a clever sketch of a young 
Englishwoman whose affairs making for 
matrimony have been somewhat peculiar. 
Many men have sought her in marriage, 
but have always drawn back at the last 
moment, repelled by something cryptic, not 
to say uncanny, about her, which none of 
them could analyse, much less explain, 
though they felt it only too definitely. At 
length this strange creature falls in love 
with—it would be nearer the truth to say, 
is fascinated by—a Chinaman, whom she 
marries and accompanies to his own country. 
Mr. Woodroffe’s description of her horror 
of Chinese customs, and of the gradual 
loathing of her husband which comes upon 
her, is exceedingly well done. The unhappy 
woman finally loses mental balance, and 
little wonder. She murders her husband 
and then dies. This book should be read 
wherever English women are brought into 
contact with black or yellow races. The 
affront done to nature, the’ moral hurt to 
the community, is ten times greater in the 
case of a white woman marrying with a 
member of either race, than can follow 
upon the intercourse of white men with the 
women of these races, 


A Modern Amazon was an able book. 
George Paston has followed it with another 
clever satire on the average man who, in 
his heart, holds to the opinion that a woman 
should be the mere reflex of her husband : 
that it is little short of heresy and sacrilege 





for her to think for herself. Such a man 
marries a fresh young girl, and, prig that 
he is, separates from her because he dis- 
covers that she has flirted in the days of her 
spinsterhood. The character of Miles is, 
perhaps, a little lacking in proportion. 
George Paston commits the common error 
of asking us to accept a man or woman as 
distinguished, while failing to convince us 
by anything he or she does or says of the 
validity of the claim. None the less, this is 
an able book ; and sometimes the author, in 
drawing deductions from the propositions 
he advances, is extremely clever, not to say 
brilliant. 

The fault chiefly noticeable in Mr. Earl 
Hodgson’s novel is one which commonly 
appertains to an author’s first creative 
effort, especially when that author has 
“plenty of stuff” in him. He naturally 
tries to free himself of a big instal- 
ment of the mental overplus which weighs 
upon him uncomfortably. Thus, in Haunted 
by Posterity, we have allegory, satire, 
banter, paradox, exhortation: indeed it 
would be difficult to say what Mr. Hodgson 
has left out—his book is so exceedingly 
“thick.” As a work of fiction, pure and 
simple, it has its limitations ; but persons in 
the political, artistic, literary, and social life 
of London will read Mr. Hodgson with in- 
terest—often with keen intellectual enjoy- 
ment. The author’s parti pris is some- 
times too pronounced, and his illustrations 
now and again get rather strained. But the 
volume contains enough substance to furnish 
a score or so of novels of the ordinary kind, 
and, despite its crudity, it is distinctly one 
of the books of the season. 

Toddle Island, in any rough generalisation, 
might be included in the same category. It 
is an allegory; it is also a satire, and a 
clever satire too. If the author’s meaning 
is not always quite obvious, the like might 
be said of all the great satirists of ancient 
and modern days. There will be some 
difference of opinion, for instance, as to 
what is exactly intended by ‘‘ The Sacred 
Ass.” But nothing could be more in- 
cisive or direct than some of the author’s 
shafts. ‘Nothing shocked the Toddlers 
so much as to have their poor frozen to 
death. They did not care how many 
of them were killed in any other 
way.” Presently our drinking habits are 
effectively satirised; the canting hypocrisy, 
which is — our greatest sin as a 
nation, is unmasked ; but there is a refresh- 
ing absence of bitterness or cheap cynicism 
about this anonymous writer’s method and 
style. Zoddle Island ought to be read, and 
it ought to profit its readers. 


‘*Gyp”—the Comtesse de Martel—has 
a wide experience, and she has a clever 
way of giving expression to her knowledge 
of men, manners, and affairs. She differ- 
entiates her many characters with nicety 
and finesse. Ohiffon is an innocent young 
girl, intensely self-willed, who has little 
difficulty in getting her own way, in that 
she is an extremely lovable creature. This 
greatly irritates her mother, who does her 
best to make her life unbearable. Her 
stepfather and her “‘ Uncle Mark” stand 
between her and her mother. The story 


. 





is bright, clever, and interesting; and its 
translator, Mrs. Patchett Martin, has been 
eminently successful in preserving its 
piquancy. 

Mr. G. B. Burgin’s little book describes 
life in the more primitive parts of Canada 
with knowledge and freshness. The loves 
and hates of these backwoodsmen are treated 
sympathetically. It is no small distinction 
to be able to follow in Mr. Bret Harte’s 
track without actually treading in his foot- 
prints. 
Jas. Srantey Lirriez. 








CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


Select Passages from Ancient Writers illustrative 
of the History of Greek Sculpture. Edited, with 
a translation and notes, by H. Stuart Jones, 
( i .) The many students who now 
visit the collections of casts of ancient statuary 
have reason to thank Mr. Jones for a service- 
able selection of passages from Greek and Latin 
authors bearing on the subject of their study. 
Overbeck’s a beside its being in 
German, is too bulky for convenient use; and 
it is curious that there has hitherto been no 
English work of the kind. The two hundred 
and seventy-one passages chosen by Mr. Jones 
are such “as ap from their intrinsic 
interest or difficulty to requi ae study,” 
and he has added a few ‘to which attention 
has been called since the publication of Over- 
beck’s work.” To each passage he has attached 
a translation and (where necessary) afew notes. 
We cannot help thinking that his versions show 
a certain tendency, common among archaeolo- 
gists, to put upon the authors a more precise 
and rigid meaning than we are justified in 
ascribing to men who had not the gift of 
exactitude and did not receive anything like a 
technical training. But with this reservation, 
we may say at once that his choice is judicious 
and his translation correct. Indeed, he has in 
some places usefully corrected standing errors 
of translation. Thus on Pliny, H.N. 34-55 
(§ 160), Proprium ejus est uno crure ut insisterent 
signa excogitasse, he translates, “‘The device by 
which his statues step forward with one leg,” 
and adds in a note, ‘The typical attitude of 
Polykleitan statues is that in which the figure 
is coming to rest on one leg (uno crure, not uni 
cruri, ‘resting its weight on one leg.’)” So 
again, about Pausanias, 2-17-3 (§174), drdoa 
imtp robs xiovas, where Waldstein seems to take 
the words for a description of the pediment- 
sculptures, Mr. Jones urges that this would 
require 7a év trois derois, and that Pausanias was 
unmistakably talking of the metopes. On the 
other hand, there is some confusion about the 
hairs of the head and of the beard in the 
translation of Lucian’s Philopseudes 18 (§ 235), 
and there are two passages from Plutarch, 
where we question whether he has quite hit 
the sense. In the Life of Alexander 2 (§ 243), 
we cannot in any way manage to construe 
els Ala Acéoowy after toxev; and in the Life 
of Pericles 31 (§98), of 38 tov Shuov worodpern 
meipay ev éxelvyp woids Tis Eoorto TMepixrAe? Kpirhs, 
where Mr. Jones translates, ‘‘ while the 
democratic party made his case a_ test 
of the probable disposition of the jurors 
towards Pericles,” we must take tod dfuov 
differently. Plutarch clearly meant that 
certain persons tested the demos in the case of 
Pheidias to see what sort of jury it would make 
if it had to try Pericles. The perusal of this 
book, which contains all the most sure and 
valuable testimonies of antiquity to the 
sculptor’s art, brings home to the reader the 
extraordinary m ness of the pe Reese 
and the fertility of resource and combination 
through which the moderns have contrived to 
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eke out what they are told, and piece together 
what they see. Of course this ingenuity may 
be overdone, but Mr. Jones’s own treatment of 
disputed matters is a very model of sobriety 
and reserve. If anything, he has kept himself 
and his knowledge of modern theories too much 
in the background. He suggests hosts of 
interesting questions. Perhaps there is no 
auswer to them, but he has whetted our 
curiosity. We miss, too, something in the 
nature of a connected sketch, however short, 
which should put the men and the schools into 
their due relations to each other, and tell us 
something of styles and influences. If such a 
sketch could be inserted, we should have an 
excellent companion to the Sculpture Gallery. 
At all events, fa are some of the elements for 
such a sketch, well-chosen; and we should be 
very glad to hear that Mr. Jones was employ- 
ing his knowledge and his well-balanced judg- 
ment on a history cf Greek sculpture. 
Thucydides, Book I. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by W. H. T'orbes. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press.) To ‘‘ report progress” and 
to contribute something to it is the task for 
which most of the writers of our better editions 
of the classics lay themselves out. No one can 
by his own efforts keep abreast of the flood of 
new suggestions or discoveries in all classical 
topics, and a good English edition of these 
later years fulfils many of the duties of a 
Jahrbuch. It tells us what there is new within 
a certain chosen field, and it gives us also an 
idea of whether the new things are worth 
looking into any further. Mr. Forbes has 
rofited by the best of recent Thucydidean 
iterature, and he shows his readers where to 
look for a good deal of curious and suggestive 
matter. More than this, he contributes his 
own share to the understanding and apprecia- 
tion of his author: we have to thank him for 
some new suggestions as to the meaning, as 
well as for a careful and luminous rearrange- 
ment of the information which generations of 
scholars have contributed to the common stock. 
The most solid and impressive part, however, 
of his volume is the three introductory essays. 
They constitute a foundation worthy of a 
larger edifice than an edition of Book I., and 
we hope that Mr. Forbes means to build on it. 
We cannot, as Mr. Forbes says, be sure of any- 
thing about Thucydides save what Thucydides 
tells us himself—a position which has to be 
proved on one side and worked out on the 
other, Mr. Forbes conclusively proves—though 
this, to be sure, has been done before—that no 
external source of information is worth much, 
and then goes on to show how much may with 
confidence be extracted from the text as to the 
character and views (though not the life) of the 
man who wrote it. Tke title, ‘‘ Thucydides: 
His Life and Mind,” does not overstate the 
actual results of the essay. Thucydides’ 
‘‘ resolution to write his history was a far more 
important epoch of his life than the failure to 
save Amphipolis,” and we can be sure that he 
would have wished to have his work examined 
and not merely read. The paper on ‘The 
Trustworthiness of Thucydides as a Historian” 
—thougb, if the historian had any human 
weaknesses, it must here and there cause some 
annoyance to his ghost—is just such a careful 
and dispassionate review of facts and 
probabilities as the great historian has taught 
his readers to admire. We have other methods, 
other criteria, other data than he had; but the 
— +. research which zm seems to = 
crea appears again and again in the best 
of those who have taken up the task after him. 
Rarely have the two sides—examination of 
evidence and constructive or narrative ability— 
been found so happily united as in that early 
inquirer ; but as to the former side, the one 
which alone from the nature of the case is 
in question here, Mr. Forbes is certainly 





we by the book which he has been 
studying. His examination ends in pro- 
claiming Thucydides ‘‘one of the most clear- 
sighted, rational, and honest of historians.” 
Very little can be found, even in the epigraphic 
evidence, to positively contradict or positively 
confirm Thucydides; the probabilities and 
the impressions with which we have to be 
content are largely in his favour. At the same 
time his book is no full and complete history 
of Athens in its period; and his strong dis- 
like of Cleon and Hyperbolus may have led 
him to omit some facts. Among the varied 
matter cited as ea on Thucydides’ 
credibility are some new details from recent 
observers about the site of Plataea, interesting 
for the way in which they affect Miiller- 
Striibing’s doubts as to the truthfulness of the 
account of the celebrated siege. But we cannot 
get from what Mr. Forbes says a clear answer 
to the question, whether the soil of the city 
really would or would not admit the mine of 
which Thucydides ii. 76 speaks. Mr. Forbes’s 
words scem to imply that there is not earth 
enough above the rock for a mine to be run 
through it. If not, could the besieged have 
made a rock gallery? and, if they could and 
did, what has become ofit? The essay on 
‘* Prose Writings in Thucydides’ Time ”’ does 
something toward putting his prose into its 
proper place in a series, but we cannot — 
thinking it a mistake to quote the other Gree 

prose writers of the time in English translations. 
For the purpose of the essay we want to know 
= what they said, but exactly how they 
said it. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. C. J. Cornisn, author of ‘ Life at the 
Zoo,” has nearly ready for issue a companion 
volume, which is largely composed (like the 
former one) of articles originally contributed 
to the Spectator. It will be published by 
Messrs. Seeley & Co., under the title of Wild 
England of To-day. 

Messrs. WILLIAM Biackwoop & Sons will 
publish, in the course of the present month, 
a little book by Mr. Francis Hindes Groome, 
entitled Two Suffolk Friends, being reminiscences 
of his own father, Archdeacon Groome, and of 
Edward Fitzgerald. The volume will be illus- 
trated with portraits and views. 


Messrs. Lonemans & Co. have in the 
press a new book by the author of ‘“ Jesus, 
the Carpenter of Nazareth,” entitled Joseph the 
Dreamer, in which he gives, in a series of 
pictures, the story of the life of Joseph, set in 
its natural surroundings, from the black tents 
of the shepherds of Mesopotamia to the gilded 
palace of the king of Egypt. 


Messrs. Cuatro & Winpvus will publish 
towards the end of the month a volume of 
sporting reminiscences by Mrs. Alan Gardner, 
under the title of Rifle and Spear with the 
Rajputs, a winter’s sport in Northern India, 
illustrated with reproductions of water-colour 
sketches by Mrs. Gardner, drawings by Mr. 
F. H. Townsend, and photographs of Indian 
scenery and native princes, &c. The book 
describes the adventures of Colonel and Mrs. 
Alan Gardner during a lengthened tour in 
search of big game in the Himalayas and 
Rajputana during the winter of 1892-3. 


Messrs. GEorGE Puitir & Son announce 
The Exploration of Australia, by Mr. Albert F. 
Calvert, illustrated with maps, charts, and 
portraits. It is designed to form a companion 
volume to Mr. Calvert’s former work on ‘‘ The 
Discovery of Australia,” and will trace the 
progress of maritime and land exploration 
from the period of Captain Cook up to recent 
times. 





Messrs. MacmintaAn & Co. announce a 
cheap pocket edition of Charles Kingsley’s 
works, to be published in eleven volumes, at 
monthly intervals. The first volume, contain- 
ing Hypatia, will appear at the end of June. 


Mr. GEorGE ALLEN has in preparation, for 
issue during the coming autumn, an illustrated 
volume of Legends from River and Mountain, 
by Carmen Sylva (the Queen of Roumania) 
and Miss Alma Strettell. 

Mr, Exxtior SrTock announces Moulton 
Church and its Bells, with a summary of the 
bells of Northamptonshire, by Mr. Sidney 
Madge. The book will contain, besides local 
— a comprehensive bibliography of 

8. 

Messrs. METHUEN will publish Mr. Eric 
Mackay’s new volume, A Song of the Sea, My 
Lady of Dreams, and Other Poems, on June 17, 


Messrs. Morison BrotHers, of Glasgow, 
have in the press a new work by Mr. George 
Eyre-Todd, entitled Vignettes of the North. 

Messrs. W. H. ALLEN & Co. will publish next 
week a new edition of Admiral Colomb’s Naval 
Warfare, containing new maps and plans, and 
an additional chapter on ‘‘ Recent Illustrations 
of the Principle of Naval Warfare.” 


Mr. WitiiAM TireEsucK’s Welsh story, 
Sweetheart Gwen, has passed into another and 
cheaper edition in America, Messrs. Longmans, 
Green & Co., of New York, having included it 
in ‘‘ Longmans’ Paper Library.” 

Messrs. P. 8. Kina & Son, of Westminster, 
have just despatched to one of the large 
libraries in the United States a set of all the 
Parliamentary Papers from 1820 to the end of 
1884 (with the ~~ om of a few years), con- 
sisting altogether of more than 3(00 volumes, 
arranged and bound with the sessional title- 
pages and indexes, in the same manner ‘as in 
the British Museum Library. 


Mr. HERBERT SPENCER has decided that 
certain opinions of his, often repeated and 
strongly expressed, debar him from accepting 
the order ‘‘ Pour le Mérite,” to which he was 
appointed the other day by the German 
Emperor. 

Lorp Rosebery has given a pension of £100 
on the Civil List to the widow of Mr. P. G, 
Hamerton. 

On Monday next the Library Association 
will pay a visit to Westminster Abbey, in the 
course of which the Rev. Theo. Greatorex, the 
librarian, will read a paper on the Abbey 
library. 

AT the last meeting of the Viking Club for 
the present session, to be held on Friday next 
at the King’s Weigh House Room, Mr. Albany 
F, Major, the hon. secretary, will read a paper 
on **The Vikings: a Brief Survey of their 
Cruises, Conquests, and Colonies.” 


Ar the last meeting of the Aristotelian 
Society for the present session, to be held at 
22, Albemarle-street, on Monday next, Mr. H. 
Wildon Carr, the hon. secretory, will read a 
paper on ‘‘ Mr. Balfour’s Criticism of Idealism.” 

On Monday and Tuesday next Messrs. 
Sotheby will be engaged in selling what is 
dencribed as a selection from the library of the 
late Earl of Orford. It does not appear whether 
any portion was inherited from Horace Walpole, 
though a few books once in his possession are 
included, and one of the rarest productions of 
the Strawberry Hill press. But it is evident 
that the late lord was himself an enthusiastic 
collector, being specially fond of first editions 
and of historic bindings. Here may be found 
the largest known copy of the second folio of 
oe which—like others of the more 
desirable lots—came from the library of George 
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Daniel, of Canonbury; that rarest of all the 
Elzevirs, the much-talked-of Patissier Frangois ; 
Isaac Casaubon’s copy of The Advancement of 
Learning ; Rousseau’s own copy of the Nouvelle 
Héloise; two copies of Ariosto, those severally 
belonging to Catherine de Medici and to Mme. 
de Pompadour; a Proclus bound by Geofroy 
Tory, of Bruges, for Francis I.; and the proof- 
sheets of The Pirate, as corrected by Sir Walter 
Scott. Not for some time has a collection so 
interesting throughout been put up for auction. 


WE may also mention that there will be sold 
next week, at Hammersmith, the library of 
Mr. Jobn Parnell, which contains a large 
number of historical and antiquarian curi- 
osities, and series of engravings, &c., collected 
for special purposes. 


THE Vestry of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, 
which—like Kensington—proudly styles itself 
a royal parish, has recognised its obligations by 
having printed a catalogue of all the MS. books 
and documents in its possession, compiled by 
Mr. Thomas Mason,the librarian, who seems to 
have done his work excellently. It is some- 
what a surprise to learn that the old MSS. 
have been so carefully preserved. The church- 
wardens’ accounts begin in 1525, and are con- 
tinuous to the present time, with the exception 
of a single year in this century. The poor-rate 
books begin in 1574, and the minutes of the 
vestry in the same year; but in both these 
series there are gaps. The oldest minute book 
has a curious history. Towards the end of last 
century, it was hidden in the roof of the church, 
in order that it might not be produced in court 
in an action against the select (or self-elected) 
vestry; but it was discovered, and assisted in 
the overthrow of that body in 1834. As might 
be expected, this long series of documents con- 
tains many curious entries. The date of the 
demolition of Charing Cross is indicated by 
‘‘an accompt concerning the digging of the 
stones being the foundation of Charing Cross, 
and for leveling and paving in of ye ground in 
the year 1657.” The total amount received by 
James Gibbs as architect for rebuilding the 
church between 1721 and 1726 seems to have 
been £632 4s. 61, The Gordon Riots, in 1782, 
cost the ratepayers no less than £1762; while 
£1310 was raised in the parish ‘‘for relief of 
the families of those who fell at Waterloo, and 
in other engagements during the campaign of 
the Allied Armies.” A closer examination 
would, no doubt, reveal much of importance 
for the topographical history of London. 











UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Mr. Cuartes Smirn, master of Sidney 
Sussex, has been elected vice-chancellor at 
Cambridge for the academical year 1895-6, in 
succession to the provost of King’s. 


THE University of Durham proposes to confer 
the following honorary degrees on Tuesday, 
June 25: D.C.L., on Sir John §Stainer and 
Prebendary Rogers; D.Litt. on Prof. J. B. 
Bury, Prof. Bywater, Mr. W. J. Courthope, 
Mr. F. B. Jevons, and Mr. F, G. Kenyon; and 
M.A. on the Rev. J. F. Hodgson. 


A REQUISITION to Mr. W. J. Courthope, 
requesting him to allow himself to be nominated 
as a candidate for the chair of poetry, which 
will become vacant in November on the expira- 
tion of Prof. Palgrave’s tenure, is being 
circulated among Oxford residents. It has 
already been signed by (among others) the 
wardens of New College and All Souls, the 
masters of Pembroke, Lincoln, and Exeter, the 
ge of Oriel, the principal of St. Edmund 

Tall, Prof. Ince, Prof Robinson Ellis, Prof. 
Pelham, and Prof. Palgrave. 








Prur. J. 8. BurpoN-SANDERSON has been 
elected an honorary fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, where he formerly held a fellowship 
annexed to the Waynflete chair of physiology. 


Mr. CHartes CureEE, of King’s, has bern 
approved by the general board of studies at 
Cambridge for the degree of Doctor in Science. 


Mr. 8. 8S. Hoven, of St. John’s, has been 
elected to the Isaac Newton studentship at 
Cambridge, for a term of three years. 


Tue Smith’s prizes at Cambridge have been 
adjudged as follows: (1) Mr. G. T. Manley, of 
Christ’s, for his essay on ‘‘The Conformal 
Representation of a Quadrilateral on a Half 
Plane”; (2) Mr. G. H. J. Hurst, of King’s, 
for his essay on ‘‘Electro-magnetism and 
Magneto-optic Rotation.” The adjudicators 
are of opinion that the essays of Mr. H.E. 
Atkins, of Peterhouse, on ‘‘An Exposition of 
Kummer’s Proof of Fermat’s Last Theorem,” 
and of Mr. P. E. Bateman, of Jesus, on ‘“‘ The 
Electro-magnetic Field set up by Charged 
Bodies in Steady Motion,” are deserving of 
honourable mention. 


THE grace proposing a modification in the 
conditions of the Burney prize at Cambridge— 
according to which the money would be devoted 
to scholarships, instead of to essays—has been 
rejected in the senate by a majority of fifty-one 
to thirty-two votes. 


ConvocaTION at Oxford has sanctioned a 
grant of books printed at the Clarendon Press 
to the value of £40, in sheets, to the library of 
the Association for the Education of Women. 


Tue Indian Institute at Oxford has recently 
received by gift three portraits: of Sir M. 
Monier-Williams, its originator; of Lord 
Brassey, its greatest benefactor; and of the 
Maharaja of Travancore, a munificent donor. 


Ir is worthy of note that the board of the 
faculty of theology at Oxford have substituted 
Prof. G. A. Smith’s Historical Geography of the 
Holy Land for Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine in 
the list of prescribed books. 


Tue following are the Latin speeches de- 
livered at Cambridge, on May 30, by the Public 
Orator, Dr. Sandys, in presenting for honorary 
degrees Mr. John Murray, editor of the 
‘*Challenger”’ publications, and Lord Acton, 
regius professor of history : 


Mr. Joun Murray. 


** Meministis omnes poetae nostri maximi locum 
insignem, ubi Northumbriae Ducis filius acerrimus 
non recusavit gloriam aut ex ipsa luna audacter 
deducere, aut maris in profundo demersam extra- 
here, modo solus sine rivali laudem omnem sibi 
vindicaret. Quanto pulchrius autem rerum naturae 
penetralia intima assidue perscrutari, eque oceani 
altitudine immensa laudem cum sociis optimis 
participatam reportare. Adest unus ex illis qui, 
plusquam tribus annis in oceano explorando fortiter 
toleratis, ut poetae antiqui verbis sensu novo utar, 


‘ referebant navibus altis 
occulta spolia, et plures de pace triumphos.’ 


Una saltem nominis bene ominati navis velut ipsam 
rerum naturam ad certamen provocavit, ipsamque 
veritatem in profundo abstrusam orbi terrarum 
patefecit. Tanti autem itineris monumenta, quin- 
quaginta voluminum in serie ingenti a collegis 

lurimis parata, viri huiusce praesertim industria 
nfinita non modo adaucta et summatim descripta 
sed etiam ad terminum felicem perducta et diei in 
lucem prolata sunt. Quid non potuit rerum 
naturae, quid non potuit veritatis amor? 


* Merses profundo ; pulchrior evenit.’ ’’ 


Lorp Acron. 


**Quem septem abbinc annos in hoc ipso loco 
mand eruditionem singularem doctoris titulo 
ibenter decoravimus, eundem, Hictoriae Pre- 
fessorem Regium nuper merito nominatum, 
Senatorum nostrorum in ordinem honoris causa 
cooptamus. Partium autem liberalium ductori 








qui nunc est, cui eodem die titulum eundem non 
minus libenter obtulimus, duas saltem propter 
causas animo grato respicimus; primum, quod 
Historiae Professorem insignem, quem nuper 
amisimus, in ordinem equitum de imperio Britan- 
nico bene meritorum honorifice adscribendum cura- 
vit; deinde, quod viri desideratissimi in loco 
succeseore tali nobis donato, quatenus poterat 
Academiae explevit desiderium. Gratulamur 
Academiae, quod ex hoc anno, viri talis adventu, 
et discipulis ct praeceptoribus nostris doctrinas 
vatiae velut fons novus sitientibus patebit ; etenim 
historicis quoque in studiis ‘ iuvat integros accedere 
fontes, atque haurire.’ Gratulamur Oollegio 
maximo, cuius inter aulam portamque fons 
Franciscanorum antiquus adhuc in auras exsilit, 
quod Historiae Professorem Regium honoris causa 
socium nuper elegit. Gratulamur denique ipsi 
Professori, Euripidis verba antiqua mutuati : 
bABios Boris rs ioroplas elxe wdOnow.”” 


THE Oxford Historical Society has just 
issued to its subscribers a fourth volume of the 
Rev. Andrew Clark’s edition of The Life and 
Times of Anthony Wood. As the third volume 
carried us to Wood’s death, in November, 
1695, the present one must be regarded as in 
the nature of an appendix, and we understand 
that there is yeta fifth to follow. In addition 
to this work, our readers will remember that 
Mr. Clark is re-editing Wood’s History of the 
City of Oxford, in three volumes. Though 
he has now left Lincoln College for a country 
living, he has done more than enough to 
associate his own name for all time with that 
of the great Oxford antiquary of the seventeenth 
century: and the university owes him yet 
another debt, as the editor of its Register (in 
four volumes), from 1571 to 1622. The Oxford 
Historical Society, in particular, will find him 
as hard to replace as its founder, the late C. 
W. Boase. In the present volume, Mr. Clark 
prints for the first time all the proceedings in 
the Vice-Chancellor’s court, when Wood was 
prosecuted and condemned for a libel on the 
first Earl of Clarendon in his Athenae O.xoni- 
enses. This is followed by additional notes on 
the contents of the former volumes. The 
important feature of these is that they supply 
new information from the university accounts. 
Thus, we learn how much the university spent, 
between 1632 and 1663, on making the Thames 
navigable up to Oxford; how much, on 
building the Convocation House, the Apody- 
terium, and the Selden end of the Library; 
how much, on the collection known as the 
‘*Oxford Marbles’; how much, for ex- 
changing Parliament coin : and that Archbishop 
Sheldon expended no less than £12,239 out of 
his own pocket on the theatre still called by 
his name. Next we have a most elaborate 
catalogue, extending to 226 pages, of all the 
MS. authorities used by Wood, with modern 
references to them so far as possible, and a list 
of the quaint old marks by which they were 
formerly distinguished. Specially valuable 
are the lists here given of the muniments, &c., 
of the university and of the colleges, and of 
the collections of other antiquaries, such as 
Twyne. Finally, there are nine plates, giving 
facsimiles of the handwriting of some of these 
Oxford antiquaries. 








OBITUARY, 


J. DYKES CAMPBELL. 


JAMES DYKES CAMPBELL, who was buried in 
the churchyard at Frant, close to the tomb of 
Lord Stratford de Redclyffe, on Wednesday 
afternoon, was born on November 2, 1838, and 
died, at Tunbridge Wells, on June 1, 1895. 

To the general public he was scarcely a 
name, at most a set of initials, ‘J. D. C.”; 
and it was not until the recent publication of 
his extraordinarily careful edition of Coleridge’s 
poems, and of the minute and masterly Life of 
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Coleridge, that his name was ever seen on the 
title-page of a book. Yet he was a specialist 
in a particular branch of literary scholarship, 
the greatest living authority on Coleridge, 
Lamb, Wordsworth, and their circle; and his 
general literary knowledge was probably as 
extended, and certainly as exact, as that of any 
contemporary student and critic of letters. 
Widely read in modern literature, with a strict 
taste in the appreciation of it, he discovered 
for himself most of the eminent writers of his 
time, long before the public had become aware 
of their existence; but it was no part of his 
province, as he conceived that province, to 
proclaim his discoveries. Few men so widely 
and so profoundly gifted have ever subordinated 
themselves so completely to the most thankless 
of literary duties, and to the helpfulness of a 
disinterested literary conscience. Never pro- 
fessing to be a scholar, he gave his life to the 
drudgery of a minute, and for the most part 
unrecognised, literary scholarship. He desired 
no fame, sought for no rewards, allowed him- 
self no privileges but the passionate satisfaction 
of an absolute exactitude. People who wrote 
books on any of the subjects in which he took 
especial interest came to him with their proof- 
sheets, and he re-wrote their books for them. 
No name is so frequently referred to with 
gratitude at the end of prefaces, but few are 
aware how much is meant by these acknow- 
ledgments of help received. He was Quixotic 
in his disinterestedness ; and as truly as it may 
be said that he devoted his life to an ideal of 
scholarship, so truly may it be said that he 
devoted his life to an ideal of friendship. He 
would not allow his friends to do without him. 
Nor was this helpfulness confined to literature. 
There are some who look upon him as ‘at once 
the guide and comrade of their lives: tireless 
in kindness, constant and unerring in counsel, 
such a friend as a man may hardly meet twice 
in a lifetime. And for those even who knew 
him but slightly he had the charm of a gentle, 
humorous, and instinctively winning nature, 
the entertainment of a singularly vivid and 
varied personality. That personality is scarcely 
to be realised from his published writings : it 
can only be truly apprehended from his private 
letters, which, in their pithiness, wit, and 
felicity of conversational style, might be taken 
as models of familiar letter-writing. Here, 
again, he gave the best of himself to his friends, 
who alone can estimate at their true value the 
fineness of a nature, the keenness of an intel- 
lect, the charm of a temperament, which were 
never submitted to the general judgment of 
the world. 
ARTHUR Symons. 





GEORGE BENTLEY. 


Mr. GeorGE BENTLEY died at his house at 
Upton, near Slough, on May 29. He had been 
for many years a sufferer through ill-health, 
and he was long accustomed to spend the 
winter in the mild and genial climate of Tenby. 
Latterly he had repaired for his health’s sake 
to Weston-super-Mare. This spring it became 
evident that his bodily strength had much 
declined. 

In 1867 Mr. Bentley undertook the manage- 
ment of the publishing business which his 
father, Richard Bentley, and his uncle, Samuel 
Bentley, had carried on long and prosperously. 
In his hands it more than maintained the 
reputation with which his predecessors had 
invested it. He, in his turn, is now succeeded 
by his son, a second Richard Bentley, by 
whom we have no doubt that the fame of the 
publishing business at 8, New Burlington- 
street will be energetically upheld. 

Mr. George Bentley edited Dr. Doran’s 
In and About Drury-Lane, and contributed a 
prefatory note to Lord Dalling’s Sir Robert 
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Peel. Through many volumes of Notes and 
Queries there will be found his communica- 
tions, marked by his initials and his address at 
Upton. To the last he edited the successive 
numbers of Temple Bar; and to his wide 
sympathies with literature and his sound 
judgment in the recognition of literary merit 
the success of that popular magazine is mainly 
due. His pleasant house among the trees of 
Upton Park, in full view of Windsor Castle, 
contained an excellent library and abounded 
in treasures of MS. and miniature. It was 
always a pleasure to its owner to entertain 
his friends and to show them his collections. 
He was an admirable man of business and 
@ courteous gentleman. 
W. P. C. 








TRANSLATION. 
PRAYER. 
(From the German of Geibel.) 


O Tuov, at Whose command Divine 
‘The raging storms of ocean cease, 

This wild, unruly heart of mine 

Lead to Thine everlasting peace : 

This heart, that only feels the glow 
That every changing passion lends, 
And, through its erring love, brings woe 
Alike upon itself end friends. 


Deliver it, good Lord, I pray 
From passions’ storm ; O quench the fire 
Of sinful lust, and break the sway 
Of every passing vain desire ; 
Give it, O Lord, a changeless aim, 
That, in the contemplation blest, 
Forgetting doubt, and fear, and shame, 
It may at last find endless rest. 
C. M. A. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE new number of Mind opens with a 
characteristic and interesting address on ‘‘ The 
Philosophy of Common Sense,” by Prof. 
Sidgwick. It was, it seems, written for the 
Glasgow Philosophical Society, and it aims at 
showing that the supposed view of Reid's 
teaching as an appeal from the expert to the 
vulgar, a view supported by Kant, is an error. 
According to Prof. Sidgwick, Reid did appeal 
to common sense—to common sense, however, 
not as it appears unexamined, unsifted, ia the 
consciousness of ‘‘the plain man,” but as it 
reveals itself to the critical eye of the 
philosopher, turned introspectively on his own 
consciousness. Theessayist succeeds in making 
good points as against Kant’s ill-informed and 
supercilious attitude towards Reid and his 
followers. He has, in particular, some excellent 
things to say on that old puzzle, the use of 
ridicule as a test of truth. Mr. 8. N. Gupta 
writes, learnedly as it looks, on Hindu Logic, 
which he contrasts with what he somewhat 
vaguely describes as British Logic, meaning 
apparently the traditional European view 
of immediate and mediate influence. He 
probably overrates the difference between 
the two, though he makes a point when 
he remarks that in the Hindu doctrine 
less is made of the universal proposition 
as the ground of inference, and more of the 
relation connecting subject and predicate. This, 
however, as the essayist sees, is merely the 
transformation of the common syllogistic 
theory by reading terms in intension instead of 
in extension. The writer might have found a 
still better parallel for the Hindu doctrine in 
Sigwart’s Logic. Mr. F. H. Bradley contri- 
butes two short articles, which have all the 
freshness of view and the critical clearness 
which one has learned to expect in his writings. 
The first, which is merely a note, ‘‘On the 
Supposed Uselessness of the Soul,” is an 
examination, half-serious, half- 





ironical, of the biological conception of the 
soul, or mind, as being an incidental and quite 
unnecessary concomitant of a certain imperfect 
stage of completion of the organism. He 
illustrates the absurdity of this view by imagin- 
ing the soul embodied in a cart-wheel, and 
expressing itself in the noise of this wheel when 
a wooden brake is applied to it. Ina second 
paper, headed ‘‘In what sense are Psychical 
States Extended?’ Mr. Bradley carries on 
the line of interesting psychological inquiry, 
opened up in his study on the intensity of 
states of consciousness in general. To his other 
and more decidedly metaphysical ability Mr. 
Bradley adds a fine gift of psychological 
analysis; and he turns this to good account, 
in his contention, based on introspection, that 
there is a ‘“‘muchness” or voluminousness in 
our sentient states—e.g., our organic sensations 
—which falls short of what Dr. Ward and Prof. 
James call ‘‘ Extensity.” The essayist argues 
with considerable skill that extensity which is 
not definite space-consciousness is a kind of 
‘‘Un-ding,”’ that the real distinction is between 
a muchness (volume) which is sub-spatial and 
a true spatial consciousness with epprehension 
of spatial relations (‘‘ side-by-sideness,”’ &c.). 
Mr. H. R. Marshall further labours the point 
that emotions cannot be regarded as feelings : 
that is, modifications of pleasure and pain. No 
doubt he shows, after James, that an emotion 
is on its expressional or motor side closely 
analogous to instinctive reactions proper. But 
he does not succeed in showing that the feeling- 
aspect of an emotion is its most important 
psychological side. To say that an emotion 
is a specialised stable mode of psychosis 
does not affect the point of its having a 
preponderant feeling-character. The feeling 
element of comparatively simple states of con- 
sciousness—e.g., the disagreeableness of skin- 
irritation—is coloured by the whole psychosis, 
just as the miserable feeling-aspect of fear is 
coloured by the whole complex state of the 
moment. What the author says against the 
current tripartite classification of the con- 
stituents of mind is ingenious, but not con- 
vincing. The notion, for example, that the 
old bipartite division, intellect and will, has 
an adequate basis in the contrast of the recep- 
tive and the reactive functions will not bear 
inspection : for intellect is itself never merely 
passive or receptive, but is a reaction, and 
often a highly complex reaction—attention, 
analytical, selective, comparative. A distinc- 
tion of psychical function must be psychological : 
based, that is, on differences of character in the 
psychical elements and processes dealt with ; 
and this point of view makes the recognition 
of feeling (pleasure-pain) as a separate function 
inevitable. Mr. E. T. Dixon contributes the 
result of interesting experiments ‘‘On the 
Relation of Accommodation and Convergence 
to our Sense of Depth.” These experiments 
were undertaken by way of testing the 
results of certain investigations of Dr. F. 
Hillebrand, according to which the influence of 
the muscular actions involved in the accommo- 
dation and convergence of the eyes appeared to 
be nil. The essayist certainly shows that Hille- 
brand’s conclusions were hasty. ‘The article is 
interesting, if only by way of showing how 
hard it isin this new domain of experimental 
psychology to obtain like results. No two 
observers seem to agree in their conclusions, so 
great is the influence of the personal equation. 
At the same time, these new experiments of 
Hillebrand and his critic tell us that the methods 
of investigation are being gradually improved. 
The researches of Helmholtz and Wundt into 
the same subject already begin to look crude, 
by comparison with the carefully planned ex- 
periments here described. Mr. W. Carlile con- 
cludes an interesting discussion on ‘“‘ Reality 
and Causation.” 
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THE ACADEMIE FRANCAISE. 
Paris : Jane 1. 

M. José Marta pE Hérépra, the new 
Acade nician, is a Cuban by birth, a Frenchman 
by naturalisation. Known to the ‘‘ happy few” 
as the author of impeccable sonnets, he 
belonged to the small group of poets who 
gathered round the late M. Leconte de Lisle. 
He was also one of the pleiad of Parnassiens. 
He is a persona grata in the two or three 
literary salons where academical candidatures 
are originated and often carried; and so, in 
course of time, he has attained the much 
coveted honour and taken his seat between 
M. Coppée and M. Sully-Prudhomme. 

In ceding M. de Hérédia to the fauteuil 
left vacant by the death of M. de Mazade, the 
Academy apparently wished to justify Boileau’s 
opinion, that a sonnet is worth a long poem ; 
for the new Academician’s literary baggage is of 
the scantiest description, consisting solely of a 
volume of a hundred and odd sonnets and two 
short poems—Les T'rophées—the outcome of 
twenty years’ poetical inspiration. 

M. de Hérédia’s speech was eloquent and 
well delivered, though, at times, the pronuncia- 
tion of certain words betrayed his Creole origin. 
He began with the customary eulogy of his 
predecessor’s career, as historian, biographer, 
and political chroniqueur in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. A propos of M. de Mazade’s work on 
Lamartine, the orator paid an eloquent tribute 
to the memory of the poet and patriot, towards 
whom “ France has shown herself so ungrate- 
ful.” But one cannot help smiling at M. de 
Hérédia’s censure of an early volume of poems, 
of which he spoke in the following terms: 

**Avouons le nettement, et je me tiens pour 
assuré qu'il ne me saurait poiat mauvais gre de 
ma franchise, M. de Mazide n’était pas né podte. 
Ces Odes, \ parler franc, ne sont que les eeeais 
d’un rhétoricien méridional, qui a lu les bons 
auteurs, Chénier, Lamartine, Victor Hugo et le 
podte inégal et superbe des Jambes et di Pianto, 
Auguste Barbier. Il y manque l'invention de 
l'image, le goit des belles formes, le sens de la 
beauté, et de le musique des mots, tout cet art 
complexe, naif et savant, qui préte d l’éternelle 

ésie, suivant la nature et la qualité de 

‘artiste qu'elle inspire un son nouveau, une 
nouvelle vie.”’ 
Poor M. De Mazade! This was the unkindest 
cut of all, coming from a brother poet who 
ought to have shown himself more lenient 
towards the péchés de jeunesse of others. 

M. Coppée’s reply was witty and slightly 
ironical, but tempered by that bonhomie of 
expression which has made him so popular. 
While paying a tribute of admiration to the 
exquisite form and finish of M. de Hérédia’s 
sonnets, he took care to remind him that, after 
all, he was but an amateur. 

**Le podte amateur,’ he proceeded to say with 
gentle irony,’’ ou—si le mot vous déplait—le prdte 
exclusivement artiste n’est pas pressé. Le mot 
et la pensée tombent de sa plume lentement, 
difficillement, comme d'un compte-gouttes, mais 
c'est le mot juste et rare, c’est la pensée 
précieuse et essentielle. Les courts podmes ov il 
condense beaucoup de poésie sont pareils i ces 
étroits flacons d’Orient, pleins d’un parfum si 
puissant qu'il embaume a traversle cristal. . . . 
Tout ce que l’on pourrait lui reprocher c’est 
d’étre un peu paresseux. Mais cette paresse 
méme est feconde ; elle favorise l’éclosion normale 
de la pensée et laisse 4 la forme le temps de se 
cristalliser autour d’elle. O’est avec lenteur que 
l’on taille les diamants.’’ 

After this graceful compliment, M. Coppée 
read three of M. de Hércdia’s most finished 
sonnets, and proceeded to review the poetical 
movement from Lamartine to the present day, 
taking advantage of the opportunity to 
criticise the ‘‘ decadents,” ‘‘ deliquescents,” and 
other latter-day poets who delight in obscure 
symbolism : 

**On ne sait quel vent d’Est, chargé de brume 











ermanique, a soufflé sur un upe de tes 
Seats. “ie produisent fort oes; mate la Lee 
de demain, la poésie de tout 4 l’heure, qu’ils 
annoncent p3r de nombreux oracles, ne sera plus, 
i les en croire, qu’uue musique confuse ov 
quelques initiés pourront seuls entrevoir des 


.symboles obscurs. Ces jeunes gens re montrent 


particuligrement sévéres pour les Parnassiens, qui, 
resté3 fidéles 4 la tradition francaise, avaient la 
modeste ambition d’exprimer clairement leur 
peneé3. On m’assure que l’absolue perfection de 
votre couvre a trouvé grice devant ces esthétes 
impitoyables. Maie ils montrent 4 l’égard de 
quelques-uns de vos coutemporains la férocité 
des peupludes sauvages envers les vieillards 
encombrants. Oes mcurs do Oaraibes littéraires 
nous étonuent un peu, nous qui avions, dans notre 
jeunesse, le respect de nos maitres et de nos 
anciens.’’ 


M. Coppée is, however, of opinion that the 
chef-d’euvre, when it does come, will not differ 
much in poetical form from the chefs-d'wuvre 
of the past, for ‘‘les beaux vers ressembleront 
a tous les beaux vers.” And he concluded his 
interesting discourse with a few words compli- 
mentary to M. de Mazade’s long and honour- 
able career as a political journalist. o 

. N. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ETYMOLOGIES OF ‘‘ DAVENTRY” AND 
‘* BANNAUENTA.” 
Bodleian Library, Oxford: June 2, 1895. 

Mr. Mayhew says: 

**T propose now to examine Mr. Nicholson's 
discovery—the radical meaning of the name of the 
town Daventry. The discovery is that the nane 
meant originally ‘ the stream of tricklings.’ ” 

He thus represents that I take rei as a sub;. 
= “stream,”’ when I expressly took it as an 
adj.—“‘ fleet, speedy.” My words were: “I 
prefer to take it in the latter sense, and to 
interpret Daventrei as ‘swift (rei) running 
water (davent)’—the qualifying epithet being, 
as usual in Keltic languages, put last.” In 
short, Mr. Mayhewis so blindly anxious to find 
fault with me that he cannot even stop to see 
what it is that he must find fault with. 

Well, I suggested that davent wasa collective 
or abstract substantive from the stem of the 
Welsh verb dafnu, and the O. Welsh substantive 
dafyn (Welsh f being our v), and that rei was 
an adjective (—Welsh rhe) from the O. Keltic 
stem rei-, The name Daventrei first appears 
in Domesday Book; but of course, if it is 
British, it had been in English use since the 
sixth century. 

Now it was open to Mr. Mayhew to try to 
show that the two brooks between which 
Daventry stands are not, and cannot have 
been, swift streams ; or to try to show that 
the same sixth century British forms would not 
have developed on the one hand Daven- and 
rei in Domesday, and on the other dafyn and 
rhe in Welsh. Did he attempt either of these 
tasks? Hedidnot. In fact, he has not only 
left my derivation of Daventrei absolutely 
unshaken, he has not even touched it. 

What, then, has he done? Why, he has 
simply tried to show that the u in Bannau- 
enta cannot be equated with / in Welsh da/fnu. 
He does not see that he has not now to 
deal with my derivation of Bannauenta (which 
he fondly proclaims himself to have destroyed 
in a previous letter), but with my derivation 
of Daventrei. The former might have been 
entirely wrong, and yet leave the latter entirely 
right. 

He may, however, say that he has at least 
done in his second letter what he failed to do in 
his first—upset my derivation of Bannauenta. 
For he says I assume ‘‘ that O. Brit. « = Welsh 
J,” whereas ‘‘ Welsh / (with the phonetic value 
v) is wholly unconnected historically with 
O. Brit. « (with the phonetic valuew). . . . 
O. Celtic u, when medial, is regularly repre- 
sented in Welsh by w, never b .* 4 
modern Welsh / is the representative either of 
O. Celtic b or of O. Itic m (originally 
medial).” 

Yet all this, supported with much exhibition 
of instances, has nothing whatever to do with 
the question. I never mentioned O. Brit. u, 
nor have we to deal with it. Bannauenta is a 
Roman spelling of a British name; and the 
question is whether about 300 A.D. aw was a 
legitimate transcript in Latin letters of the 
British sound represented in later Welsh by af 
aud pronounced av. If a Roman was not to 
write this au, how was he to write it ? 

It is of course open to Mr. Mayhew to main- 
tain that medial } and m were not infected 
so early as the date of the Itinerary of 
Antoninus. Of mI know nothing, but in the 
Itinerary itself he will find the Gaulish names 
Cavilunno (363, 3) for Cabilluno, and Cavellione 
(388, 5) for Cabellione (343, 5). And if he 
replies that these may be merely examples of 
the corruption of } into v in late Latin (and 
not in Keltic), the same is equally possible of 
the wu in Bannauenta. Assuming that 
Bannabenta was the correct form, it was the 
more likely to become Bannauenta because 
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there was a Uenta Bel » & Uenta 
Icenorum, and a Uenta Silurum. I do not 
myself assume anything of the kind; but I 
do not want to leave Mr. Mayhew room to bring 
any more of his “‘ serious charges ” inst me, 
which, serious or comic, take more time to 
refute to the general reader’s satisfaction than 


T have to spare. 
E. W. B. NicHOLson. 








Is ** DAVENTRY,” IN THE “ ITINERARY ” ? 
Oxford: June 8, 1895. 


Mr. Nicholson endeavours to maintain that 
the ‘‘ Bannauenta’”’ of the Antonine Itinerary, 
represents an older Ban-Dauenta, and that this 
Dauenta, which for nearly two thousand years 
has been lying latent in the Itinerary name, is 
still existent in the modern “Daventry.” I 
do not want to be wearisome ; but I should like 
to be allowed to state as clearly and succinctly 
as possible three points which Mr. Nicholson 
will have to establish, before he will be able to 
get these two conjectures of his treated as 
worthy of serious consideration. 


(1) He will have to show that there is in 
the Antonine Itinerary a clear, unmistakable 
instance of syncope of the thematic vowel of 
substantives of the o- (or d-) declension, when 
appearing as the former element of a com- 


un . 

Pre) He will have to show that there is in the 
Itinerary a clear instance of nd becoming nu 
by assimilation. 

(3) He will have to show that there is in this 
document a sure instance of the occurrence of 
a v (uv), which is a mere mutation of an old 
Celtic b or m, and not the regular representa- 
tive of an Old Celtic u (semi-vowel). 

With regard to point (1), I may state that 
I have carefully gone through the British 
portion of the Itinerary, and have not been 
able to find one single instance of syncope. 
Instances of the retention of the thematic 
vowel abound: Durovernum, Vindomora, 
Novicmagus, Camulodunum, Camboritum, Duro- 
brivae, Mediolanum, Pennocrucium, Sorbio- 
dunum, [L]etocetum. As aninstance of syncope, 
Mr. Nicholson adduces the case of Luydunum, 
the later forms of Gallo-Roman Lugudunum 
(cp. 7d AovyodSourvev in Dio Cassius). But this is 
not really an exception. Prof Rh{s says: ‘‘ It 
is known from the analogy of other words that 
if Lug were put back into its Gaulish form, we 
should have a noun of the w declension.” 
(Hibbert Lectures, p. 419). 

(2) Then with regard to the assimilation of nd, 
I can find no instance in the document before 
us. On the other hand, there are found instances 
of nd not assimilated. Such are Vindomora, 
Lindum, Londinium, Manduessedum. 

(3) With regard to the occurrence of a non- 
original v (u) in the Itinerary, I may say that I 
can find no trace of such a v in this document, 
and I would be extremely astonished if any 
Celtic scholar should succeed in pointing out 
one single instance of such a phenomenon. A 
medial v is of constant occurrence in names in 
the Itinerary; and in every instance where the 
value of this v can be ascertained, the symbol 
clearly represents the old Celtic u. Here are 
tome examples: Durovernum, Derventio, Clano- 
tentu, Durobrivae, Calleva, Clevum (Glevum). 


To sum up, Mr. Nicholson, in order to make 
out a preliminary case for his derivation of 
Daventry, has to show that, in the language of 
the period of the Itinerary, 

(1) Benno- (or Benna-) could in composition 
have become Ban-. 

(2) Ban-Da- could have become Banna-. 

(3) Daven- could be represented in Welsh by 
defn-, and Davent- by the Davent- of Daventry. 

A. L, MAyuHew. 


P 





APPOINTMEN'S FOR NEXT WEER. 


Suxpay, June 9, 7.30 p.m. Ethical: ‘Children of the 
Parish,’ by Mies E. G. Lidgett. 

Mospay, June 10, 5 p.m. Royal Institution: General 
Monthly Meeting. 

6.30pm. Library Association : Visit to Westminster 


Abbey 
8 p.m. Aristotelian: ‘‘Mr. Balfour’s Criticism of 
Idealism,’ by Mr. H. W. Carr. 

Tusspay, June 11, 8 p.m. Colonial Iostitute: ‘‘ Western 
Australia,” by Sir Wi'lism C. F. Robinson. 

8 80 Lea Anthropological : “The Ethnography of 
British New Guinea,” by Prof. A. C. Haddan. 

Tuurspay, June13,8pm. Mathematical: “An Expansion 
ef the Potential Functiun 1/Rx-1 in Legendre’s Func- 
tions,” by Dr. Routh; ‘The Form of the Energy 
pee in the Variable Motion of a Viscous Incom- 
P ible Fluid, for the Case in which the Motion is Two- 
Dimensional, and the Case in which the Motion is Sym- 
metrical about an Azis,’’ by Mr. J. Brill; ‘‘ An Exten- 
sion of Bolzmann’s Mi am Theorem,” by Dr. Burbury ; 
‘Groups of Points on Curves treated by the Method of 
Resideration,’”’ by Mr. F. 8. Macaulay. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Fripay, June 14,5 p.m. Physical: “The Measurement of 
Cyclically Varying Temperature,” by Mr. H. F. Burstall ; 
“The Thermal Constant: of the Elements,’ by Mr. 
N. F. Deerr; ‘‘An Electro-magnetic Effect,” by Mr. 
F. W. Bowden. ; 

8.30 p.m. Viking Club: “The Vikings,” by Mr. 

Albany F. Major. 








SCIENCE. 


RECENT TEXT-BOOKS OF BOTANY, 


A Student's Text-book of Botany. By 8S. H. 
Vines. (Sonnenschein. ) 


A Handbook of Systematic Botany. By Dr. E. 
Warming. Translated and edited by M. C. 
Potter. (Sonnenschein.) 


A Popular Treatise on the Physiology of Plants. 
By Dr. Paul Sorauer. Translated by F. E. 
Weiss. (Longmans.) 


Or the writing of text-books there is no end; 
and the difficulty of the student—at all events 
of the botanical student—is not the finding of 
one suitable to his needs, but the choice among 
the number offered to him by his bookseller. 
If he sees his teacher’s or examiner’s name on 
the title-page of one, of course he buys that ; 
but otherwise he is completely at sea among 
text-books, handbooks, and _ introductions, 
of all sizes and prices. If he goes to his 
lecturer for advice, he will probably get no 
definite judgment, unless the lecturer happens 
to have written one himself; and he is thrown 
on his own inner consciousness or the recom- 
mendation of a scientific journal. 

We may say at once that, if the student 
desires a large and comprehensive treatise, 
including histology, morphology, physiology, 
and classification, he cannot do wrong in 
getting Prof. Vines’s Student's T'ext-book 
of Botany. The work is to a certain extent 
an enlargement of the same author’s English 
edition of Prantl’s Lehrbuch der Botanik; but 
so large a portion of it is new, that it may be 
regarded as an original work. The only fault 
we have to find with it is a want of 
proportion between the different parts. Prof. 
Vines has so wide a reputation, as our leading 
English vegetable physiologist, that the work 
would have gained greatly if a larger 
portion ofit had been devoted to this branch of 
the subject, and the advantage to the student 
would have been proportional. As it is, we have 
only about twenty-five pages assigned to the 
‘special physiology of reproduction,” includ- 
ing both the sexual and the non-sexual modes 


of multiplication; while in the portion devoted | list 


to classification (450 pp.) details are given of 
the structure of the different orders of plants 
which are of no kind of use to the student, and 
which it is a great mistake to bother him with. 
It is all very excellent; but if 200 pages had 
been taken from this section of the book and 
given to the others, Prof. Vines’s Text-book 
might have been safely recommended by every 
botanical teacher as undoubtedly the best in 
the language. 





We wish we could bestow anything like the 
same praise on Prof. Potter’s edition of Warm- 
ing’s Handbook of Systematic Botany, an 
almost equally bulky volume. We are not 
competent, unfortunately, to consult the 
Danish original; but either the original or the 
translation must frequently be greatly at fault ; 
and from what we know of Prof. Warming’s 
work, we fear it must be the latter. Many 
sentences which we happen to have hit upon 
require a considerable amount of explanation 
before they can be accepted as accurate. Take 
for example a sentence on p. 18, that diatoms 
are “able to contribute in a great measure to 
the formation of the earth’s crust”; and 
another on p. 258, that, in the Coniferae, 
‘‘at the period of pollination, the leaves 
are always so widely separated from one 
another that the ovules can catch the 
pollen-grains carried tc them by the wind.” 
There has, undoubtedly, been a great want of 
care in the revision of the proof-sheets, as 
where, on pp. 176-180, the Saccharomycetes 
are, according to the head-lines of the pages, 
included under Basidiomycetes. The system 
of classification of flowering plants is not one 
adopted by any high authority in this country ; 
and to introduce it to students can have 
nothing but a confusing result. 


Prof. Weiss’s translation of Sorauer’s 
Populire Pflanzenphysiologie fills a distinct gap 
in botanical literature. When, some time sgo, 
we were investigating the physiological side of 
the processes of grafting and budding, we could 
find no text-book on the subject in the English 
language more recent than Lindley’s Z'heory 
of Horticulture, published in 1840! Dr. 
Sorauer’s treatise is intended as a practical and 
theoretical guide to the gardener and to the 
student of horticulture and agriculture. It 
treats, however, only very briefly of the 
physiology of reproduction, the main portion 

ing devoted to the physiology of vegetation, 
on which the author is an acknowledged expert, 
especially on the diseases of plants caused by 
fungi and other enemies. The student or 
practical gardener who desires to obtain an 
accurate acquaintance with the subject will 
find here a record of all the most important 
investigations, and a résumé of the present state 
of our knowledge. The illustrations, though 
not numerous, are excellent, and there is a 
good index—a feature so often conspicuous by 
its absence in German scientific works. 

A. W. B. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘* VIRGO CONCIPIET.” 
Reform Club, Lcn¢on. 

Did the Jews expect the virgin-birth? This 
question, treated as undecided by Strauss, is 
one on which in modern times very little has 
been written, and for a list of the Rabbinical 
passages bearing on the subject it is necessary 
to go back to Vincenti’s 7/ Messia Venuto (1659), 
Martini’s Pugio Fidei (1651—composed 1278), 
Mornay’s Advertissement aux Juifs (1607), 
Fioghi’s Dialogo (1582), Hieronymo de 8. Fide’s 
Contra Judaeos (1552), Fini’s In Judacos 
Flagellum (1538), and Galatinus’ Contra 
Judaeorum Perfidiam (1518), Here, then, is the 


1. Bereshith Rabba 89. Apropos of Joseph’s 
ruin by dreams and rescue by dreams, it is 
pointed out that, while man uses other instru- 
ments for healing than those with which he 
wounds (healing a cut not with a sword, but a 
bandage), God uses the very same. As Israel 
fell in a virgin, fell with Aholah ana Aholibah, 
and was chastised with the ravishment of her 
virgins by the Babylonians, so in a virgin 
should she be healed, according to the promise 
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in Jeremiah xxxi. 22, ‘‘ Return, O Virgin 
of Israel; for the Lord hath created 
a new thing upon earth, a woman shall en- 
compass a man”; and again in Judges v. 8, 
** God chooseth new things, then is a taking of 
gates.”” The man encompassed is King Messiah, 
of whom God spake, ‘‘ This day have I begotten 
thee.” This passage is quoted from Ber. R. by 
Martini, Hieronymo, Vincenti and Fini, the 
last named quoting it also from the Midrash on 
Lamentations, and declaring that there is its 
primary situation. 

2. Midrash on Ps. ii. 7. ‘‘ When Messiah’s 
hour is come, God saith, ‘I wiil beget him with 
anew creation.’”’ Quoted by Martini, Vincenti, 
Fioghi, and Galatinus. 

3. Ber. R. 23. ‘*Eve said, ‘God hath 
appointed me another seed in the place of Abel.’ 
What is this seed which comes from another 
place? It is King Messiah.” These words 
recur in the Midrash on Ruth iv. 19, interrupt- 
ing a Messianic genealogy. And a similar 
comment occurs in Ber. R. 51, where it is said 
that the daughters of Lot sought to preserve 
seed, ‘‘the seed which is to come from another 
place: and this is King Messiah.” 

The phrase ‘‘ from another place” is a little 
mysterious. Though the mother of Moab was, 
through Ruth, necessarily the ancestress of any 
son of David, and though the mother of Ammon 
was represented in the royal line by Naamah, 
it is somewhat strange that such a fact should 
be empha:ised. Strange, too, is the allusion to 
Tamar in Ber. R. 85—‘' Judah was only busy 
about a wife, but God was busy about the 
creation of the Messiah.” (C/. Matt. i. 3, 5, 6.) 

4. Midrash on Lamentations v. 3. ‘‘ Ye are 
orphans without father, and the redeemer also 
whom I will send shall be without father, as it 
is written, ‘A plant out of a dry ground’ 
(Isa. liii. 2), and ‘ The branch shall grow up out 
of his place’ (Zech. vi. 12), and ‘ From the 
womb of the wornirg thou hast the dew of thy 
nativity ’ (Ps. cx. 3).” The Midrash on Esther 
ii. 7 applies this passage to the orphan 
redeemer Esther, but there it is obviously out 
of place. Further, one may notice that the 
verse, ‘‘ From the womb of the morning,’ is 
quoted by Galatinus from the Midrash on 
Ps. ii. 7 (see above). C/. Saadiah, ‘‘ In what 
manner shall be the nativity of Messiah ? 
From the womb as dew from the morning.” 

The whole passage is cited from Ber. R, Gen. 
xxxvii. 22 by Martini, Fini, Galatinus, and 
(from Gen. xxv.) by Mornay, Galatinus adding 
a reference to Ps. ii. 7, and Mornay one to 
Ps. cx. 7—‘‘ after the order of Melchizedek.” 
(Cf. Heb. vii. 3.) 

5. Midrash on Ps, Ixxxv. 11: 


*** Truth springeth from theeaith, and righteous- 
ness hath locked down from heaven.’ Why is it 
raid ‘shall spring’ instead of ‘shall be born’? 
Pecaure Mestiah’s birth tha)l not be as the nativity 
of creatures that are in the world, but diverse 
and different, without companionship or con- 
junction. And none names his father, for he shall 
be hidden until he come and reveal himself to us. 
The word of the Eternal gives the blessing, and 
earth yields the germ.’’ 


Quoted by Vincenti and Mornay. (C/. John vii. 
27: ‘*The Jews said, ‘ When the Christ cometh, 
no one knoweth whence he is,’ ” 

6. Talmud, God said to David that He 
would raise up his seed: ‘The secd shall not 
be born from his fathers as other sons,” 
Quoted by Fini. 

7. Neveh Shalom ix. 9, ‘‘ The final Adam is 
Messiah.” Similarly often in Zohar (cf. 1 Cor. 
xv. 45; Luke iii, 22, 38), This idea of the 
Messiah being a second Adam would very 
naturally produce the further idea of some new 
act of creation, as in the beginning. 

8. Zohar (Gen, i. 27). A spirit issues from 
God’s throne, ‘‘a younger of days ’’—it is the 
spirit prepared for the Son of David-~and 





enters @ woman with womb closed (c/. Ezek. 
xliv. 2), as it is written, ‘‘ There shall rest on 
him the spirit of wisdom,” proceeds from the 
woman with womb closed. Quoted by 
Vincenti, Mornay, and Galatinus. 

Before generalising on this list of quotations, 
some special remark is needed on those which 
have been given second-hand. They are no 
longer to be found,® and in modern times the 
suggestion has been made of forgery. But it 
must be remembered that the oldest of the 
Flagellators, Martini, enjoyed «exceptional 
opportunities (for the king of Arragon collected 
for his use all the Rabbinical works through- 
out the kingdom), and that, owing to the 
extensive destruction of Rabbinical litera- 
ture by the Inquisition, many types of 
MS. have perished. The other six Flagellators 
are indeed somewhat late; but Martini’s was 
not the only mediaeval collection of the kind, 
and it is possible that some of the quotations 
given by the six are derived from sources much 
earlier. With regard to the most important 
quotation, the deduction from Jer. xxxi. 22, 
Schoettgen (/forae Hebraicae) has pointed out 
that the idea of God healing with the same 
instrument with which He wounds, is still to 
be found in the Midrash on Lamentations, also 
in the Pesikta Rabbathi. One may compare 
Justin against Trypho 100: as mankind fell in 
the virgin Eve so in another virgin God restored 
us—a coincidence close enough to suggest the 
idea of Rabbinical origin; and, also, ‘‘ By what 
things a man transgresseth, by the same also 
is he punished,” Testament of Gad ; and; ‘‘ Since 
by man came death, by man also came the resur- 
rection” (1 Cor. xv. 21). With regard to the 
quotation next in importance, ‘‘The redeemer 
also shall be without father ’”’—quoted, not from 
the Midrashim where it is now to be found, 
but from Ber. R—it is instructive that the 
Flagellators’ evidence is confirmed by Rashi. 
Again, the tenuity of the quotations is in their 
favour: forgers would surely have given us 
something more to the purpose, and have 
succumbed to the bright lure of Isa, vii. 14. 
Further, Martini and the others quote to some 
extent independently. In concluding that 
the charge of forgery is unjustified, at least 
against Martini, I shelter myself behind the 
name of Dr. Fri. dliinder. 

One’s first feeling on finishing the list of 
Rabbinical references to parthenogenesis is 
certainly disappointment. But reflection will 
show that matters could not reasonably be 
expected otherwise. Anti-Christian recensions 
have probably caused losses which there was no 
Martini to record. And besides this, we have to 
remember that the earliest Rabbinical comments 
only took literary form long after the separa- 
tion of Church and Synagogue. As well look 
for a Pole or Contarini after Trent, as for 
adequate expression in Rabbinical literature of 
the views prevalent before Christ came. 

It must, however, be admitted that patheno- 
genesis as a qualification for the Messiah can 
never have been established definitely. Already 
in the second century we find Jewish opponents 
of Christianity denying such a qualification 
altogether. Justin argues against the Jew 
Trypho, not that Christ had been virgin-born 
as prophecy demanded, but that prophecy 
demanded the Christ’s virgin-birth; and 
though Justin knew little of Rabbinical inter- 
pretations, and his antagonist of course less, 
still attention is due to the rough outline 
which he indicates. To the same effect one 
may notice Aquila and Theodotion, with their 
anti-Christian rendering vedas in Isa. vii. 14 ; 
probably Symmachus too (c/. Eus. H. £. vi. 
17); and the Jew who acquainted Celsus with 


* Certainly not in avy printed editions. Dr. 
Gaster has kindly searched through his collection 
of MSS., but without avail. 





pt Rg ee In the case of _— 
ba, thou is parentage appears to have 
been solbastelaie lett in hevutip, and he had 
the significant title given him ‘‘ Son of a star,” 
one does not hear of any direct claim to virgin- 
birth. But though it is thus evident that in 
the second century Jewish opponents of 
Christianity generally rejected parthenogenesis, 
it is easy to discover good reason why in this 
matter the Jewish attitude of the second 
century should have differed from that of the 
first. For originally the assertion of Christ’s 
virgin-birth does not seem to have involved the 
idea of divine incarnation—we find Jewish 
Christians acknowledging the virgin-birth, 
and yet denying Christ’s pre-existence and 
deity (Eus. H. £. iii. 27).* But once the 
virgin-birth became tantamount to divine 
sonship, what had been a matter of indifference 
would excite the most virulent antagonism. 
The attitude of Aquila, Trypho, &c., prevents 
our supposing that the expectation of Messiah’s 
virgin-birth was ever definitely established ; 


but it leaves room for a tolerably wide 
prevalence, and with the Rabbinical dicta 


above quoted, slight though they are, in our 
hands, thisroom seems to be required. 

And now let us see whether these Rabbinical 
references to parthenogenesis cannot be supple- 
mented from elsewhere. 

Firstly, we have the evidence of Philo, 
recently brought to light by Mr. Conybeare. 
Philo, starting from the fact that the birth of 
Abel, unlike that of Cain, is not preceded by a 
notice that Adam had knowledge of Eve, pro- 
ceeds to remark that this notice is absent in the 
case of other worthies, notably Isaac. God 
caused certain women to become —— 
says Philo, without any action on the part of 
their husbands. Now, here the question is 
whether Philo is enunciating peculiar notions 
of his own, or re-echoing Rabbinical. That 
he was often indebted to Palestine has 
been proved in Philo und die Halacha, by 
Dr. Ritter. Further, the argument from 
silence is quite Rabbinical. One may com- 
pare Heb. vii. 3, where from the silence as 
to Melchizedek’s genealogy in Gen. xiv. it is 
deduced that Melchizedek was ‘‘ without 
father, without mother, without descent.” 
Direct evidence is not forthcoming, but there 
are curious coincidences: (a) in Gal. iv. 
29, where Isaac, ‘‘born according to 
the spirit,” is distinguished from Ishmael, 
‘*born according to the flesh”; (b) in Book 
of Jubilee xvi., where Sarah’s maternity 
follows not on the promise given in 
Gen. xviii. 10, 14, but on a second personal 
visitation, ‘‘The Lord visited Sarah.” Why 
not Abraham too, if Abraham was to visit 
her afterwards? for Abraham was decrepid 
equally. 

Secondly, we have the evidence of the LXX. 
The fact of their translating the Hebrew word 
’almah in Isaiah vii. 14 by xap@évos. True that 
they translate similarly in Gen. xxiv. 43; but 
there ~op0¢vos is sufficiently appropriate, apply- 
ing to Rebecca at the well, whereas in Isa. vii. 
it isthe subject of ‘shall conceive,” ‘shall 
bring forth.” It seems probable, then, that 
the translators believed that the Messiah would 
be virgin-born. The alternative is to suppose 
thatin using the term rap@évos they had in mind 
Israel, for Israel is frequently referred to as 
bethulah by the prophets. But even in this 
case the evidence of Isa. vii. 14 wili still be 





* Conversely, we find Pseudo-Thomas—who, by 
the by, employs the Syriac version recently dis- 
covered—admitting Christ’s Be pe ar ee and 
deity and yet retaining a physical relationship to 
Joseph (Gospel of Thomas in Syriac). : 

Thus parthenogenesis does not necessarily in- 
volve incarnation, nor does incarnation necessarily 
involve parthenogenesis. The two ideas are 
primarily distinct. 
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proving the anticipation of a 
virgin mother among the Hellenists; for 
prophecy so striking, of which the symbolism 
was 80 recondite, could, after awhile, scarcely 
fail to be taken literally. And that it Was 80 
taken we have distinct evidence in the 
phenomena of Matt. i., ii., Luke i. 5-ii., 
narratives apparently so independent coinciding 
i i Isa, 


in reliance on il. 
Thirdly, there is the evidence of Matt. i., ii, 
Oar second protevangel, taken by itself, throws 
light only on the H enistic interpretation of 
Isa. vii. 14; for of th 
or re-echoes of the 
exhibits, all are from the Septuagint. But in 
Matt. i., ii., by the side of Septuagint influences, 
we unquestionable evilencs of the influ- 
ence of the Hebrew. “ Thou Bethlehem ” 
“From Egypt have I called My Son” are from 
the Hebrew—perhaps through the medium of 
some paraphrase—at any rate agree with 
the Hebrew against the Septuagint ; and the 
quotation, <‘ called Nazarene,” is unintelligible 
without reference to the Hebrew nezir (Gen. 
xlix. 26) and netzer (Isa. xi, 1). Thus, the 
anticipation of virgin-birth does not seem to 
ave been confined to Septuagint readers ; and 
further evidence to this effect i i 
(a) the honour attached to virgi 
eminently Hebraic book as the Apocalypse 
(Rev. xiv. 4) ; (5) the fact that a large section 
of the Ebionites acknowledged the virgin-birth 
(Eus. H. 2. iii, 27); (c) the fact that it 
was also accepted by a more orthodox body of 
Hebrew Christians, represented by Hegesippus 
and in the “Twelve Patriarchs,”” 
It is too often argued that, because the 
i supply no sufficient warrant 
irgi -birth, therefore 
pated. But the 
of “virgo concipiet ” ig perhaps to 
be sought far from Palestine. In his Legend of 
Perseus, Mr, Hartland has sh 
spring from virgins all the world over, 
at any rate, the Hebrew Scri 
expectation that Messiah’s birth would be 
unusual and miraculous, For there were the 
precedents of i 


available for 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE annual ladies’ conversazione of the Royal 
Society will be held at Burlington House on 
ednesday next, 

Messrs. W. H. ALLEN & Co, will publish 
next week a new volume of their ‘‘ Naturalists’ 
Library,” being Game Birds, vol. i., by Mr. 
H. R. Ogilvie Grant. 

GEORGE STEPHENSON medals have been 
awarded by the Institution of Civil Engineers 
to Mr. A, J. Durston, for his paper on ‘ The 
Machinery of Ships”; and to Mr. J. I. Thorny- 
croft and Mr, §. Ww. Barnaby, for their joint 
Paper on boat Destroyers,” Telford 

en awarded to Mr. W, D. 
- Berg, Mr. A. Sharp, and the 
ill ; medals to Mr. 
and Mr. A. J. Hill. It is 
three of these are Whitworth 


. H. G 
J. A, Griffiths 
noticeable that 
scholars, 


AT the last meeting of the Anthropological 


Institute for the Present session, to be held at 
3, 4nover-square, on Tuesday next, Prof, 
A.C. Haddon, of Dublin, will deliver a lecture 
on “ The Ethnography of British New Guinea,” 
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illustrated by the optical lantern. The slides 
will illustrate the i 
different i i 
© occupations of the people, several 
kinds of dances, and the distribution of dance- 
masks. A series of dwellings from one 
the Protectorate to the other will be shown, 
and two types of can Finally, illustrations 
i tious districts will be 
Evidence will be 
that B 


may have com 
Hebrides and the other 


Islands, 
WE quote the following from the Times i 


the course of which, he says, he caw a wonde 
megalithic village. At about a kilométre from 


about 
have been cut 
clearly see the 
as fitted. The 


groove into w 
chambers 


interior height 
two metres. The boulders 
not very difficult to cut, but 
pick-marks in the inside are as when first 
made. On the summit of the hill above are 
megalithic tombs of the ordinary type—large slabs 
supported by upright stones. Sir Lambert cannot 
quite make up his mind whether these excavated 
b i mbs like the others, 
tombs: exist in tho 
would naturally be 
considered the proper distance for the cemetery of 
a village, induces the belief that the boulders may 
be habitations. They are provided windows, 


——————— 
REPORTS OF SOCIETIES, 
VixkIna CLun.— (Friday, May 24.) 
Tue Ray. A. Sanvison, president, in the chair.— 
Mr. E. H. Baverstock read a paper on 
or the Saga of a Bereerk’s Sword.” 
menced with a brief notice of the sources from 
* hence he had derived the story, and, dividing his 
four parts, told (1) how the sword 
ventures down 
of the twelve Berserks, the song of 
; (2) how Hervor, as shown in her in- 
Cantation, regained the sword after its burial m 
her father’s mound ; (3) its story as it passed to 
Hervor’s sons, with its original curse - 
finally, its career in the great battle of Dunheath, 
more spoken of in old sagas, and more men slain 
than in any other battle. The sword came first 
into the hands of Swafurlam, a grandson of 
Odin, extorted from dwarfs (Dvergar) by threats 
of slaughter. It was to be f rged in three days, 
it must neithe i 


ke cloth, and 
to its grasper in duel and The Dvergar 
delivered the sword to Swafurlam, “strong and 
ood as commanded, Tyrfing (i é., Death of Men) 
its name ; let its first owner first beware.”” The 
dwarfs also said that it was to be the instrument 
f three most dastardly deeds. Its blade bore an 


drawn it slow. 
& celebrated 
» he himself 
Arngrim married 
She bore him 
the eldest and 
bound to each 


inscription saying that whenever 
With it Swafurlam me 
Berserk, but, losing 

became Tyrfing’s fir 

Eyfura, Swafurlam’s daughter. 
twelve sons, of whom Angantyr was 
strongest. All these were Bereerks, 
other, 


‘* Many are the evils 
Which the rage of the 
Like storm or flame, 
By sea and land, 

Has hurled on men.” 


Yorward, the fourth. 
cup, swore to 
daughter. 
king’s court is request, but 
» who had rendered the king much service, 
and also loved his daughter, disputed Yorward’s 
claim and offered himself in marriage. The king 
referred the suit to Ingburga, who pronounced ia 
favour of Hialmar. Yorward challenged him to a 
duel next midsummer in the isle of Samsey, 
saying that Hialmar would be nitting if he failed 
to come or married meanwhile. Hialmar swore 
by Odin he would meet him. The brothers 
returned to their father Armgrim, 
old, for the winter 


Berserks, 


for succe:s, but had forebo 
each son a good sword ; 
Tyrfing, saying, “It has long 
Trusted.’? The brothers sailed 


daughter, gantyr had long loved. 
He proposed marriage, and was accepted at once. 
Time went by, and Yorward suggested moving. 
Angantyr left his wife regretfully, and the 
brothers sailed for Samsey, Hialmar, with an 
intimate friend, the celebrated Orvar Odd (i.e., 
Arrow Odd), had already reached Samsey with two 
ships, each of 100 men. The leaders wont 

crews. Their ships 


somewhat 

Hialmar and 

d successively 

, Slaying each in turn. 
ile killed each 


be remembered that Angantyr left his wife 
at home in ker father's houco. She ultimately 
gave birth to a daughter named Hervor, who grew 
up fierce and untameable. She heard of her 
father’s grave, and that Tyrfing was b 

him ; s0, disguising herself as a 

the name of H 


of Hervcr’s descendants, and the career of rer son 
Heidrek as a famous warrior. Part 3.—In due 
time Hervor on of King God- 
» Angantyr and Heidrek. 

banished by his father for provoking 

twoguests to a duel. Hervor gave him Tyrfing, 
and Angantyr went part of the way with his 
brother. Heidrek drew Tyrfing to look at it, 
when Berserk rage came upon him, and he slew 
Angantyr. The rest of his career is full of ad- 
venture. He married three times, and had a son 
Angantyr and a daughter Hervor, Among other 
deeds he fought with the fatLer of his first wife, 
overcame him by treachery, and slew him with 
Tyrfing. By his concubine Swafa, daughter of 
Humli, King of the Huns, he had a son 
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Hlid. He used Tyrfing against Odin, who, 
changing himself into a hawk, escaped with a 
docked tail, where the sword smote him. Hence 
comes the short tail of the hawk. Odin predicted 
the manner of the shameful death he should die 
in recompense for breaking the peace oath he had 
sworn. He was raurdered by thralls in his sleep, 
with Tyrfing. Angantyr afterwards discovered the 
murderers in a wood with the sword, recovered it 
and slew them. Part 4 relates the quarrel between 
Angantyr and his illegitimate brother Hlid, who 
demanded at the aroel (or ale) feast the half 
of his father’s goods. Angantyr would only 
give a third. Hlid, much incensed, went 
back to Humli, tis wife’s father, with the 
story. A great army was raised, and Angantyr's 
country invaded. Hervor, Angantyr’s sister, was 
governor of the frontier, close to Ninkwood, the 
dark forest. Against the advice of Ormar, her 
foster father, she engaged Hlid’s oe gag awe 
feats of great valour, but was finally slain. Ormar 
carried news of the defeat to Angantyr. pane 
challenged Hlid’s army by the mouth of Gizur the 
Old, bidding him, ‘' Challenge them to Dylgy and 
to Dunheath, and under Iosur fells, where the 
Goths have often fought and gained a glorious 
victory.’’ A bloody battle, the battle of Dunheath, 
took place, lasting ten days, the result of each day 
being given. On the tenth day Hlid was slain, 
with Tyrfing, by Angantyr, and buried with due 
honours ina mound. Then Angantyr sang : 


** T offered thee, brother, 
Uncut rings, 
Property, and many treasures, 
For which thou didst yearn most ; 
Now hast thou neither 
Bright rings 
Nor land 
As reward for this battle. 
We are cursed, brother. 
I have become thy slayer, 
That will never be forgotten ; 
Evil is the decree of the Wornir.” 


The slain in the battle of Dunheath were buried 
in hugh mounds, eight miles in circumference. 
Angantyr ruled Reidgotaland till his death, and 
left a son Heidrek Ulfsham (wolf-skin), who 
reigned long after him. Tyrfing is not again 
mentioned; but, no doubt, according to the 
dwarfs’ prediction, it must have caused the 
ultimate extinction of Arngrim’s race.—After 
a few remarks by Mr. F. T. Norris and Mr. 
W. F. Kirby, the president complimented the 
lecturer on the skill he had shown in condensing 
his subject, whereby he had not only held the 
interest of his audience, but had left very little 
for anyone to say.—Mr. Baverstock, in his reply, 
expressed his strong desire that someone woal! 
give the English-speaking world a complete 
translation of the Hervara Saga, which he thought 
merited a place in the ‘*Saga Library,’ at least, 
as much as avy of the volumes published so far. 


Hewienic.(Monday, May 27.) 


Pror. Prrey Garpner described and discussed 
the sarcophagi found at Sidon and now in the 
Mu eum of Constantinople. Of these tombs that 
of the Mourning Women might, he thought, be 
ascribed to the fourth century. The work was 
eminently of an artistic as distinguished from an 
historical character, and was marked by some of 
the most admirable qualities of the Greek genius. 
There were pillars along the sides and ends of the 
rarcophagus, and figures of eighteen women—‘‘ a 
dirge,’’ as had been said, ‘‘ in eighteen stanzas.’’ 
All the figures were in different attitudes, and each 
had an individuality of its own. Butin all there 
breathed the tame spirit of gentle diffused 
melancholy, end was exhibited the self-restraint 
and charm which are discerned in the sepulchral 
reliefs at Athens. In another the characteristics 
were less distinctively Greek, and the interest was 
not merely decorative, but historic, involving 
various events in the life of a man, from the 
father’s sending out his son into the world. 
Of the great sarcophagus it might with tolerable 
safety be said that it was not the tomb of 
Alexander the Great, who was known to have been 
buried at Alexandria. It was probably that of one 
of the kings of Sidon, which at about 380 8 c, had 





formed a close friendship with Athens. But the 
style and incidents pointed to the period of 
Alexander, whose figure, he thought, certainly 
appeared on the tomb. The distinction was clearly 
marked between the Macedonian and the Persian 
dress; and the fact that a prominent figure is 
that of a Persian or Phoeni striking down an 
opponent, with Persian warriors on either side, 
was strong evidence that the work could not be 
ascribed to Greeks. In another part there were 
Greeks fighting Greeks, and the treatment was 
somewhat confused, but artistically confused, and 
exhibited a masterly power of expression. One 
of the figures was conjectured to be that of 
Haephestion, the friend of Alexander. The 
sty’e was more like the Amazon sarcophagus 
at Vienna than any other extant monument of 
antiquity. His general conclusion was that the 
four sarcophagi were of the later kings of Sidon, 
and that of the Mourning Women might be, 
perhaps, ascribed to King Strato, the friend of 
Athens. 


FINE ART. 


The Dawnof Civilisation: Egypt and Chaldaea. 
By G. Maspero. Edited by A. H. Sayce, 
and Translated by M. L. Maclure. 
(S. P. C. K.) 


Tue readers of the Acapemy do not need 
to be told that M. Maspero is the first of 
living Egyptian scholars, and has done 
probably more to advance the knowledge of 
the history and archaeology of Egypt than 
anyone in these latter days. Not only does 
he know the language very thoroughly, 
and is everywhere accepted as its most safe 
and brilliant exponent, but, in addition, he 
has had the supreme advantage of super- 
intending the excavations made in Egypt 
for many years, and has thus acquired an 
experience in practical archaeology, which 
is the best and most fertile teacher in a 
subject so full of intricacy and puzzles. 

Into the work before us it Maspero 
has poured out of the Cornucopiae of his 
abundant knowledge a flood of clear and 
methodical illustration of the subject he 
knows and loves so well, and has garnered 
from every source available materials for 
the best history of Egypt during its earlier 
stages that exists anywhere, picturing for 
us not only the political history, but also 
the mythology, the literary and scientific 
progress, and the domestic life of the earlier 
Egyptians. 

This forms considerably more than half 
of the volume ; the smaller half is devoted 
to the earliest history of Chaldaea. This 
second part is naturally a compilation: in 
it M. Maspero speaks at secondhand. But 
here also it would be difficult to present 
a clearer and more exhaustive account of 
what is known than that given us in these 
pages; and only those who have traversed the 
difficult ground with some care and patience 
can appreciate the continued vigilance, 
shrewdness, and care with which the work 
has been done. 

M. Maspero has been most catholic in his 
reference to authorities ; and if we miss two 
notable works recently published in England, 
both of them an honour and distinction to 
our science, it is because they had not 
appeared when his work was being written. 
I refer to Dr. Budge’s monumental edition 
of the Book of the Dead as represented by the 
Papyrus of Ani, and Prof. Flinders Petrie’s 
History of Egypt from the Eavliest Times to 











the XIIth Dynasty. Nor was it possible 
for him to incorporate the new information 
on the obscure period between the VIth and 
the XIth Dynasties, which Prof. Petrie’s 
most recent excavations have produced. 

It is not our purpose to give a résumé of 
Egyptian and Chaldaean history as recorded 
by their latest historian. It will be more 
profitable to concentrate a short notice upon 
some of the points where M. Maspero differs 
from other authors and has made conspicu- 
ous —— 

He begins by giving us an admirable 
account of the physical surroundings of the 
Nile Valley, and of its natural history, and 
makes the pregnant remark that a large 
number of the plants and animals of Egypt 
were imported, and not indigenous. A 
curious fact not referred to by him is that 
the striped hyaena, now so common in 
Egypt, is never found represented on the 
monuments. It possibly invaded North 
Africa at a later time, in the wake of the 
Arabs. One or two statements in this part 
of the book seem questionable. It is surely 
very doubtful whether “ several kinds” of 
great serpents like the python formerly 
existed in Egypt. The perch is a fresh- 
water and not a salt-water fish, as stated on 
p- 35. Nor could Memphis have ever been 
on the shores of the Mediterranean, as 
stated on p. 43. The Samdu stone, again, 
is surely not malachite, as here constantly 
translated, but turquoise. 

M. Maspero gives a graphic and useful 
picture of the universe as conceived by the 
Egyptians. This is fertile in suggestion 
for other primitive races. With the 
weightiest authorities, he questions the 
Asiatic origin of the Egyptian stock, and 
goes rather, as Prof. Petrie also does, to 
the Eastern Soudan, the country of the 
modern Bisharin, the ancient land of Punt ; 
and it is surely quite time that this land 
where we have made so many skeletons 
should be surveyed by some competent 
archaeologist. 

M. Maspero has some interesting remarks 
about the position of women in Egypt, and 
the custom of maintaining the succession 
through females which still prevails among 
the Ashantis and other African tribes; but 
I cannot help regarding as fantastic his 
suggestion that the institution of the women 
of Amen is a legacy from a time when the 
practice of polenta obtained and when mar- 
riage did not exist. He condenses graphic- 
ally au account of the manners and customs 
of the Egyptians, a subject upon which our 
own Wilkinson did an immortal service. 
In fact, we have learnt but little on this 
subject since his day, except, perhaps, in 
fixing more accurately the various stages of 
progress in the arts of life, for which the 
materials have only been made available 
by the scientific and systematic excavations 
of Mariette, Maspero himself, Petrie, and 
others. This progress has only been par- 
tially reflected as yet in our museums, where 
the absolute necessity of a chronological 
arrangement, if we are ever to treat 
archaeology as a science, has not been 
sufficiently appreciated. 

May I here intervene with a heresy of 
my own? Every Egyptologist known to 
me treats the diorite and alabaster statues 
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of the kings of the 1Vth Dynasty, some of 
which were found in the Temple of the 
Sphinx, as contemporary remains. I feel 
the greatest possible doubt about this. In 
style, in pose, &c., they seem to me to 
be quite different to the genuine remains 
of the earlier dynasties, and to have the 
peculiar conventional type which we should 
expect in a series of statues made for 
ceremonial purposes at a much later date, 
like the portraits of the Scotch kings at 
Holyrood. That such conventional statues 
existed, we know from the fact of one of 
Menes himself being represented in the 
Ramesseum carried on men’s shoulders in a 
procession. 

M. Maspero begins his book with an 
analysis of the mythology of Egypt, in 
which his extraordinary knowledge, in- 
genuity, and insight are conspicuously dis- 
played. Many have been the attempts to 
unravel the intricate problems concealed 
behind the symbolism and allegory covering 
the tombs and temples of Egypt, but 
assuredly no one has approached the 
problem with the same success; and when 
we sometimes read bitter and self-sufficient 
criticisms of the works of other men who 
have done yeoman’s service in Egyptology 
by those who, not ill-equipped, have 
ventured into this field, and contrast their 
results with those before us, we instinctively 
appreciate how great a virtue is modesty. 
Here we see that, in regard to some, at all 
events, of the allegories, the symbolism is 
anything but so fantastic as some have 
supposed. We must, of course, plant our- 
selves in a proper position to understand 
them. To the ancients, all matter was more 
or less alive, and the gods which dwelt in 
and controlled natura) phenomena were 
specially deemed by the Egyptians to have 
anthropomorphic analogies. They ate and 
drank, they were sick, and they died. They 
were mummified and were attended or 
shad»wed by their Doubles jus; as men. 
By some the great god Ra, the Sun, was 
symbolised as the luminous egg daily laid 
by a celestial goose which represented the 
ae ; others represented the macrocosm 

y 
*‘@ vigorous bull, the father of gods and men, 
whose companion was a cow, a large-eyed 
Hathor of beautiful countenance. The | of 
the good beast rises into the heavens, the 
mysterious waters which cover the world flow 
along her spine; the star-covered underside 
of her body, which we call the firmament, is 
visible to the inhabitants of earth, and her four 
legs are the four pillars standing at the four 
cardinal points of the world. . . . Sometimes 
Ra, the Sun, was figured and treated as the 
right eye of the divine face. When Horus 
opened his eyelids in the morning he made the 
dawn and day; when he closed them in the 
evening the dusk and night were at hand... . 
But the prevalent conception was that in which 


the life of the sun was likened to the life of | 


man. The two deities presiding over the East 
received the orb upon their hands at its birth, 
just as midwives receive a new-born child and 
care for it during the first hour of the day 
and of its life. It soon left them, and pro- 
ceeded ‘ under the belly of Nuit,’ growing and 
strengthening from minute to minute, until at 
noon it had become a triumphant hero, whose 
splendour is shed abroad over all. But as 
night comes on his strength forsakes him, and 
his glory is obscured. He is bent and broken 





down, and heavily drags himself along, like an 
old man es -- — - — At length he 
Ss away yond the horizon, plungi 
se el into the mouth of Nuit, “eal 
traversing her body by night to be born anew 
next morning, again to follow the paths along 
which he had travelled on the preceding day.’ 


One of M. Maspero’s most interesting 
analyses has been the elucidation of the 
Egyptian doctrine of the Soul or Double; 
and it may not be unwelcome to give some 
of his conclusions on this highly mystical 
and transcendental speculation. To the 
Egyptian the continued existence of the 
Double or Soul depended on the preserva- 
tion of the body. As the one faded so 
must the other: hence the introduction of 
embalming. The Soul was at one time 
figured as a bird or insect which could 
fly rapidly through the air; by the black 
shadow projected by the body, which, on 
the death of the latter, was supposed to be 
set free, and to be able to lead an in- 
dependent existenca, so that it could move 
about at will and go out into the open sun- 
light; or, thirdly, by a light shadow like 
the reflection from a surface of calm 
water or a polished mirror, the living 
and coloured projection of the human 
figure reproducing in minutest detail the 
complete image of the object or the 
person to whom it belonged. After death 
it preserved its distinctive character and 
appearance. It moved, spoke, breathed, 
accepted pious homage, but without plea- 
sure, and, as it were, mechanically, rather 
from an instinctive horror of annihilation 
than from any rational desire for immor- 
tality, and continually regretting its separa- 
tion from the body. 


‘* « Since I came into this funereal valley, I know 
not where nor what Iam. Give me to drink of 
running water. . . . Let me be placed by the 
edge of the water with my face to the north, that 
the breeze may caress me and my heart be 
refreshed from its sorrow,’ says the forlorn 
ghost.” 


By day the Double remained concealed 
within the tomb. If it went forth by night 
it was from no capricious or sentimental 
desire to revisit the spots where it had led 
a happier life. Its organs needed nourish- 
ment as formerly did those of its body, 
and of itself it possessed nothing but hunger 
for food, thirst for drink. Want and misery 
drove it from its retreat, and flung it back 
among the living. It prowled like a 
marauder about fields and villages, picking 
up and greedily devouring whatever it might 
find on the ground—broken meats which 
had been left or forgotten, horse and stable 
refuse, and, should these meagre resources 
fail, even the most revolting dung and 
excrement. This ravenous spectre had not 
the dim and misty form, the long shroud 
or floating draperies of our modern phan- 
toms, but a precise and definite shape, 
naked, or clothed in the garments which it 
had worn while yet upon earth, and emitting 
a pale light, whence its name of Khu or the 
Luminous. The Double did not allow its 
family to forget, but used all the means 
at its disposal to remind them of its exist- 
ence. It entered their houses and their 
bodies, terrified them waking and sleeping 
by its sudden apparitions, struck them down 





with disease or madness, and would even 
suck their blood like the modern vampire. 
The only effectual way of preventing these 
visitations was in keeping the tomb well 
oe with gifts of viands, &c. 

. Maspero explains with singular felicity 
many obscure parts of the Book of the Dead 
—that curious manualof instructions, or book 
of etiquette, by which the dead person would 
know how to behave in and how to escape the 
various pitfalls surrounding the other world. 
The most artistic copy of this book known 
has recently been made available in a superb 
reproduction published by the trustees of 
the British Museum, for which we cannot be 
too grateful. M.Maspero has also some wise 
things to say about the earliest traditions of 
the Egyptians, where the land of cloud and 
mist and the land of reality meet one another. 
He accepts Erman’s proofs of the mythical 
character of Menes, and evidently looks 
upon the earliest historic dynasty as having 
been artificially put together. On the other 
hand, he would throw back into the IIIrd, 
or perhaps even into the Ind Dynasty, some 
of the monuments generally classed as of the 
IVth and Vth. 

With the instincts of an archacologist, 
M. Maspero altogether distrusts the 
dating of monuments of certain classes 
by the cartouches upon them, recognis- 
ing the fact that it was the fashion 
for many of the Pharaohs to cut out the 
cartouches of their predecessors on pillars 
or large statues, and appropriate not only 
the objects themselves, but also the records 
of wars, &c., they contain. Jnter alia, he 
has, I think, effectively shown that the 
sphinxes from Tanis and other monuments 
of a similar type of face are not monuments 
of the Hyksos, but of the great kings of the 
XII[th Dynasty. Among them may assuredly 
be placed the famous statue, discovered by 
M. Naville at Bubastis, which now looks at 
us in the Egyptian Gallery of the British 
Museum, with its vacant eye-sockets, throw- 
ing a perpetual glamour over every visitor. 
This statue—on the pedestal of which the 
early cartouches have been so obviously 
defaced by a notorious appropriator of the 
XXIst Dynasty, whose face was of quite a 
different type—and also a smaller head in 
white marble, which has been a long time 
in an obscure corner of the Museum, 
seem undoubtedly to represent Amenem- 
hait, the third king of the XIIth Dynasty, 
of whom Golenisheff published a statue now 
in the museum of the Hermitage at St. 
Petersburg. 

It is impossible to point out, far more to 
exhaust, the novelties and the well-weighed 
suggestions in this admirable book, which 
has been published with a luxurious 
generosity of illustrations, nearly all of them 
new, aud a quaiity of paper and print which 
are most commendable. It is introduced with 
a short and pregnant preface by Prof. Sayce, 
and has been translated into nervous English, 
sometimes a little slipshod, by an accom- 
plished lady. It ought literally to be on 
the table of every cultivated man, whether 
a specialist or not. 

Henry H. Howorrn. 
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NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. T. Fisuer Unwin will publish next 
Monday the first number of the Panorama 
Salon, containing photographic reproductions, 
occasionally tinted, of sixteen pictures at the 
Champs-Elysées. Among those selected are 
** Courrier Sud-Orannais,’”’ by M. Alfred Paris ; 
and the ‘Virgin Mother,” by M. E. Van 
Hove. 


Two exhibitions will open next week: a 
collection of pictures by Scotch artists, at the 
Continental Gallery; and a series of water- 
colour drawings, by Mr. John Varley, of Italian 
lakes, French rivers and cathedrals, at the 
Japanese Gallery—both in New Bond-street. 


Tue magnificent collection of Roman coins 
formed by the late Sir Edward Bunbury, the 
geographer of the ancient world, will be sold 
next week by Messrs. Sotheby. As in the case 
of the Richardson collection of English coins, 
Sir Edward was careful to acquire only 
specimens in the finest state of preservation ; 
but he was somewhat more liberal in respect 
of number. The total of the lots exceeds 800; 
and five full days will be occupied in their sale, 
They are classified under three main heads: 
aes grave, Roman and Italian; republican and 
family coins; and the imperial series, gold, 
silver, brass, and medallions. We may again 
say that the catalogue seems to have been most 
carefully compiled, with abundant references to 
the standard numismatic works. 


WE may add that Sir Edward Bunbury 
bequeathed to the British Museum his bronze 
quadrussis ; and to the National Portrait Gallery 
his picture of Catherine of Braganza, from the 
manor-house at Mildenhall. 


From the annual report of the deputy-master 
of the Mint, it appears that only two coins 
were received as treasure-trove last year: units 
of James I. and Charles I. which formed part 
of a hoard found at Wormington, in Bucks. 


At a meeting of the Society of Antiquaries, 
held on Thursday of last week, Mr. Somers 
Clarke gave an address on ‘“‘The Works at 
Philae and the Parthenon.’ THe said that 
Mr. Garstin, at the end of last year, officially 
announced that the irrigation scheme would be 
modified in such a way as to reduce the highest 
level of water in the reservoir to 106 métres 
above sea-level, and it was expressly stated 
that this change was made in consideration of 
the pleas urged on behalf of art and archae- 
ology. The result could not fail to give 
great satisfaction to all who were interested in 
the remains of ancient Egypt. Referring to the 
Parthenon, which he had recently visited, Mr. 
Somers Clarke stated that the building was in 
extreme danger. The structure had been much 
neglected, ever since the great injury which it 
sustained about the middle of the seventeenth 
century by the explosion of a powder magazine ; 
and it had been much battered during the wars 
of independence, and was, moreover, frequently 
shaken by small earthquakes. Eminent French 
and German architects had, at the request of 
the Greek Government, reported on the struc- 
ture, and a distinguished German architect 
would probably be asked to take the work in 
hand. It was matter of earnest hope that no 
attempt at so-called restoration wou!d be made, 
and that the needful reparation might be so 
effected that a non-professional person could 
not discover that anything had been done. 


AT a recent meeting of the Académie des 


Inscriptions, M. Clermont-Ganneau exhibited a | 


Greek inscription and a number of other 
antiquities from Jerach, beyond the Jordan, 
which have been presented to the Louvre. The 
inscription contains a portion of a law for the 
ge of vineyards. At the same meeting 

- Heuzey made some further remarks upon 








the latest discoveries of M. de Sarzec in 
Chaldaea, in continuation of those noticed in 
the AcADEMY of May 18. He exhibited impres- 
sions of two fragments of a column of victory, 
which, from the style of the figures and of the 
inscription, is evidently later than the Column 
of Vultures, thus showing that the rulers of 
Sirpula did not cease to be military chiefs. The 
inscription, though greatly mutilated, contains 
one important fact. We find, for the first time 
on a monument of Tello, the name of the city 
of Agade, which was one of the capitals of 
Chaldasa before the rise of Babylon. We have 
here evidence of a synchronism, which, even 
without further discoveries, will be of extreme 
value for fixing the chronology of this remote 
period. 


MUSIC. 


THE LOWER RHINE FESTIVAL. 
Cologne: Juns 4, 1895. 

THE seventy-second Lower Rhine Festival was 
held; here this week. I had never before 
attended a German Festival, and was, there- 
fore, much interested in the proceedings. In 
some respects we should, I think, do well to 
imitate our neighbours. The Festival lasted 
only three days, and each day there was but 
one performance, commencing at six o’clock, 
and concluding about ten, with an interval’s 
pause of a good half-hour; the morning of 
each day was set apart for rehearsal. In 
England, as a rule, the quality of the music is 
good, but the quantity excessive; and, even 
when liberal time is given for rehearsal, some 
works are still left to take care of themselves. 

With regard to the selection of music per- 
formed at Cologne, it was in many ways, 
though not altogether, satisfactory. On Sunday, 
the first day of the Festival, for instance, there 
was a ‘‘Te Deum ” by Dr. Franz Wiillner. This 
is a work of great merit, though certainly not 
epoch-making : it shows a trained and skilful 
hand, also earnestness of purpose; but it lacks 
individuality, and, moreover, it has anti- 
climacteric effects which weaken it. Dr. 
Wiillner is a musician who has rendered, and 
is still rendering, worthy service to the cause 
of music, and his merits deserve proper recog- 
nition; but surely this might have been done 
without assigning to him as it were the place of 
honour. The ‘‘ Te Deum” followed immediately 
after the first number of the programme—an 
Introduction and Fugue in D for orchestra, by 
Handel. The performance of the ‘‘Te Deum” 
was excellent. The voices of the choir, of rich, 
sympathetic quality, are well balanced. If we 
were to attempt a comparison, it would be 
with the Birmingham choir. The sopranos, 
altos, and basses are exceedingly fine; the 
tenors are of somewhat baritone quality. The 
Gurzenich orchestra enjoys world-wide cele- 
brity, and for these Festival performances it is 
reinforced by some of the most distinguished 
players of Germany. The tone of the strings 
was rich and strong: one could not wish for 
@ more intelligent, sympathetic, body of 
players; in the matter of wind our best 
English performers will, however, compare 
favourably. After the ‘‘Te Deum” came 
‘*The Seasons.” Haydn’s oratorio is all very 
well for choirs of modest pretensions; but the 
Cologne choir is one of first rank. Then, again, 
if the object was to show what Haydn could 
do as an oratorio writer, why was not one, or 
at most two, of the four parts given? The 
music by its freshness and naiveté at first 
attracts, but soon becomes monotonous; to 
hear the whole of it is a penance, not a pleasure. 
Schumann, by the way, was of the same opinion, 
as [happen to know from one of his unpublished 
letters. Of the three solo vocalists, Mme. 
Marcella Sembrich was by far the most satis- 








factory. The choir sang delightfully, and the 
orchestra played in perfect taste. 

On Monday evening the programme opened 
with Bach’s Cantata, ‘‘ Wir danken Dir, Gott.” 
The expressive soprano Aria was admirably 
interpreted by Frl. Joh. Nathan; the rest of 
this short work does not show Bach at his 
greatest. After it came Mozart's Symphony in 
E flat. One is sometimes tempted to say that 
this or that work is a composer’s highest effort ; 
but no sooner is the name uttered than another is 
recalled which seems equally worthy of mention. 
This Mozart Symphony is, however, a noble 
work, in which a high level is maintained 
throughout. The rendering was classical, yet 
not cold: delicate, yet without a tinge of 
sentimentality. 

The third part of Schumann’s Scenes from 
‘* Faust” was followed by the closing scene from 
Wagner’s ‘‘ Parsifal.” The solo vocalists were 
not all that could be desired, although 
Frl. Nathan’s singing and Herr Perron’s 
declamation (in the part of Amfortas) de- 
serve praise. It was curious and interesting 
to have the two composers—who in their lives 
were, to a great extent, divided—thus set side 
by side, and each represented by a masterpiece. 
Schumann’s “‘ Scenes” were given, as intended 
by the composer, on the concert platform ; 
whereas of Wagner there was only heard one 
excerpt from his latest music-drama, with- 
out the help of the stage which that work so 
imperatively demands. The effect which the 
music makes even in the concert-room shows 
how great it is. Schumann’s opinion of 
‘*Tannbiuser,” after reading the score, was 
unfavourable; when, however, he had witnessed 
a performance of the work, that opinion was 
considerably modified. But if a concert-room 
impression of ‘‘ Parsifal,” or of any part of it, is 
already favourable, as I believe it is in most 
cases, then a stage performance is almost 
certain to deepen that impression. The 
fine singing of the choir in Schumann’s 
work deserves note. It seemed a pity that 
the later version of the final chorus was not 
given. The concert concluded with Beethoven’s 
‘**Eroica.” Last year, at the Bonn Beethoven 
Festival, I had the privilege of hearing all the 
master’s Symphonies under the direction of 
Dr. Franz Wiillner, the present conductor, and 
I attempted in these columns to express the 
great pleasure and profit which I had derived 
from those performances. Dr. Wiillner is a 
conductor of marked ability, and he renders 
justice to the masters of both classic and 
romantic times. For Beethoven, however, he 
seems to have marked veneration: there are, 
indeed, special reasons why such should be the 
case. The performance of the Symphony was 
most impressive; particularly do I admire the 
conductor's reading of the ‘‘ Funeral March.” 
His conception, indeed, of the music generally 
is so full of life and postry, that he makes 
one entirely forget the length of the work. 
To praise Dr. Wiillner without mention of the 
fine body of players would not be just; the 
name of the conductor, however, here includes 
the latter: it is the part taken for the whole. 
Without good materiai Dr. Wiillner could not, 
of course, achieve such great results; still, it 
shows no ordinary power for him to be able, 
for the time, to make artists, capable of think- 
ing and acting for themselves, entirely sink 
their individuality, and carry out, to the full, 
his will. 

There was a long and varied programme on 
the last day of the Festival. Itincluded among 
many features of interest two special ones. One 
was the performance of Humperdink’s setting 
for soli, chorus, and orchestra of Heine’s poe, 
** Die Wallfahrt nach Kevlaar.’’ The composer 


is now famous ; and many admirers of ‘‘ Hinsel 
und Gretel”? will be content with a knowledge 
of that work, or of any successful work which 
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he may write in the future. Schubert’s B minor 
and C major Symphonies are favourites; but the 
earlier Symphonies of that composer have but 
little attraction for the public. Humperdink’s 
settin of Heine’s poem, however, differs so 
entirely in character, that the two are not likely 
to be exposed to the fire of comparison. In the 
earlier work the same hand is visible: the 
writing of the orchestral parts is full of 
clever details which enhance the meaning of 
the music, but are always subordinate to 
the main design; the orchestration itself is 
——— effective. The music, full of feeling 
poetry, is smooth and flowing; there are 
traces in it of early influences which no longer 
exert the same power over the composer. ‘‘ Die 
Wallfahrt nach Kevlaar” is a charming little 
work (it only lasts twenty minutes), and ought 
to be heard in England. The contralto 
and tenor solos were sung by Frl. Charl. Huhn 
and Herr Willy Birrenkoven. The choir sang 
delightfully. The composer was present, but 
did not conduct his work; at the close, how- 
ever, he was summoned to the platform, aud 
was received with true Germau enthusiasm. 
The other feature of special interest was the 
appearance of Herr Eugen d’Albert. He per- 
formed Weber’s ‘‘Concertstiick” and Liszt’s 
Concerto in E flat, two works which enabled 
him to display to the full his extraordinary 
technical powers. We have many pianists who, 
in the matter of technique, perform extra- 
ordinary feats ; and among such Herr d’ Albert 
holds a foremost place. But fine technique, 
though an important element of great piano- 
forte playing, is not the only one: there is 
also touch and interpretation. Herr d’Albert’s 
touch is exceedingly fine: even in pianissimo 
passages, it is singularly clear and rich. He 
has no pedal tricks. He plays now with the 
utmost delicacy, now with immense vigour. 
His reading of both works was impressive, 
though in neither work did he have full 
oppcriu..ty of showing his intellectual and 
emotional powers. After each performance 
he was recalled again and again; but it 
was clear that he did not mean to give 
any encore. The programme included a 
Recitative and Aria from Schubert’s Cantata, 
‘* Lazarus,” effectively rendered by Herr Karl 
Perron. A Vorspiel and Song of Peace from 
Richard Strauss’ music-drama proved the young 
composer to be a faithful disciple of Wagner ; 
the music, too, is clever and effectively 
scored. ‘‘“Hymn of Praise” from Max 
Bruch’s sacred Oratorio, ‘‘ Moses,”’ can scarcely 
be judged apart from the context. It contains 
some broad, bold choral writing. Frl. Huhn, 
though not in good voice, achieved a marked 
success in some charming Lieder by Robert 
Franz : she was accompanied on the pianoforte 
by Dr. Wiillner. A _ fine performance of 
Brahms’ Symphony in F deserves mention. 
Next week I hope to say something about 
Rubinstein’s ‘“‘ Christus’ at Bremen. 
J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 


THREE CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 
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HISTORY 


OF THE 


FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND 
FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 
By HERBERT 8S, SKEATS, 
With a Continuation to 1891, by Cuas. S. Mrarz. 
“*A monument of painstaking and skilful work, which no 
one probably could have undertaken with so many advan- 


tages as Mr. Miall, or bave accomplished with greater 
success,.”—Literary World, 


“The leading members of all denominations will do well 
to get hold of this publication.” —South Wales Daily News 


Lonpoy: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
21 anv 22, Furnivat Sree", F.C, 








Just out, demy 8vo, 552 pages, cloth, price 15s, net. 


ALEX. DEL MAR’S HISTORY OF MONETARY 
SYSTEMS IN VARIOUS STATES. 


A Work upon which the Author has been engaged for many years, and which contains the latest 


collection of historical materiais on this great subject. Pric 


and most elaborate 
e 15s. net. 


The following List of Chapters affords some view of the immense scope of the Work :— 


Chaps. 1. India from the Earliest Times.—2. Ancient 


Persia,—3. Hebrew Moneys.—4. Ancient Greece.—5. Rome 


B.C, 369 to A.D. 1204, - 6. The Sacred Character of Gold.—7. Pounds, Shillings, and Pence.—8. Gothic Moneys.—9. Moslem 


Moneys A.p. 622-1492.— 10. Early English Moneys.—11. Mone 
Plantagenet Moneys.—l4. Later Plantagenet Moneys.—15. 


ys of the Heptarchy.—12. Anglo-Norman Moneys.—13. Early 
The Coinage Prerogative.—16. Saxony and Scandinavia to 


Date.—17. The Netherlands to Date.— 18. Germany to Date.—19. Argentine Confederation to Date.—20. Private Coinage. 
“The literature of monetary science and history is undoubtedly enriched by this able and exhaustive work.” 


_EFFIN GHAM V wi LSON, 


The CONTENTS of the JUNE Deni now ready, 
price 6d., 


THE WINDSOR ‘MAGAZINE 


include: 

ILLUSTRATED INTERVIEW with Mr. H. 8. TUKE. 
DOCTOR SUNSHINE. By Norman Gane. 
“THE CITY in the SKY.” New Story. By Wa. Le Qvevx. 
BACHELORS’ BUTTONS. By Raymonp Porrer. 
AT an ATLANTIC CABLE STATION: Some Striking Facts. 
CHRONICLES of MARTIN HEWETT. By Artuur Moruison. 
“THE CASE of the LOST FOREIGNER.” 
LES MISERABLES. By Ceci Atopy. 
THE BANK of ENGLAND: its History and Romance. 
BEHIND the SCENES of some LONDON LAUNDRIES. 
SWIMMING: its Progress and Value. By Arcuimacp Sixcvair. 
THE PHONOGRAPHIC WATCH: Humorous Story (complete). 
PORTRAITS of NOTABLE PEOPLE'S CHILDREN. 
FANS and FASHIONS. By C. O’Conor Eccies. 
THE FLY on the WHEEL.—Part lL. By Antruony Hore. 
THE JUDGE'S WIDOW. By pn aa HSON, 

STORY. 


T. SERIAL STORIES can ‘be begun | 


in the, WINDSOR MAGAZINE for JUNE, “A BID for 
TUNE,” by Gvy Bootsy (Illustrated by St: unley L. Wood), and | 
“THE GREY LADY,” by Heyry Seton Merriman. 


THE WINDSOR MAGAZINE for JUNE 


CONTAINS 


Pour NEW COMPLETE STORIES 
BY FIRST-CLASS AUTHORS! 


BRIUIANTLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Of all Booksellers, Newsagents, and Railway Bookstalls ; 
and Warp, Lock & Bowpzn (Limited), Salisbury 
Square, E.C. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 
Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 
See JUNE NUMBER for 
RUDYARD KIPLING - The Song of the Banjo. | 
R. L. STEVENSON ) Macai 
W.E. HENLEY - § °°" 
GILBERT PARKER - Therewasa Little City. | 


London : WILLIAM Hetxemanx, 31, Bedford Street, W.C. 


At all Booksellers. 


DIES IRZ. 


The Story of a Spirit in Prison. 
Feap. 8vo, 1s, 6d. 

“ A little attempt to rouse love for humanity, and enlist help for | 
human misery....The book should not be without effect. There is 
great vividness and fee ling in it. "—Academy. 

“A plea for social service so eloquent and so impressive that it 
cannot fail to produce a great effect "— Weekly Sun. 


“The story is told in simple. beautiful language, and the thought 
tends to transform materialistic views of life and eternity into ethical 
and spiritual conceptions of a high order.”— Manchester Guardian. 


“A prose poem.”—Scottish Congregationalist. 
Witt Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
Is, 6.—K EY, 1, 2d. 


HALES FIRST FRENCH COURSE 


and FRANCE and the FRENCH, contains Easy Lessons 
on Pronunciation, nearly 20° Simple Progressive Exercises, Ques- 
tionnaire, Short Intere sting Reading Lessons on_ France and the 
French People, brought up to the present day, French Grammar, 
Vocabularies, Mi: AD'S) &c., forming a complete French Class-book. 


Now ready, price 1s. 6d. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
HAtws SECOND FRENCH COURSE, 
with more Advanced Exercises and an Abridged History of 
France from the earliest period to the present day. 
FIRST and SECOND COURSE KEY, 1s, 8d. 
Simpxis, Mansuace, HMamirox, Kent & Co, Lim'ted, London; 
And all Booksellers. 


The Scotsman, 


M, “Rorat Excuanar, E.0. 
THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 


74, New Oxford Street, London, 


Is remarkable for its Displeuy of Copies of Celebrated 
Works of 


THE GREAT MASTERS. 


Reproductions of the most important Paigtings in the 
following Collections ;— 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON, LOUVRE, PAKLS, 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, LUXEMBOURG, PARIS, 
WINDSOR CASTLE, ROYAL GALLERY, DRESDEN, 





UFTIZI, FLORENCE, HERMITAGR, 81, PETEKS- 
PITTI, FLORENCE, BUKG, 

ACADEMY OF FINE AKIS, PRADO, MADRID, 

| FLORENCE, VATICAN, KOME, 


HAARLEM, 
FRANKFOR?, 
AND 


THE PARIS SALONS. 


A LARGE COLLECTION of EXAMPLES of MODERN 
| FRENCH and ENGLISH ART in SELECTED FRAMES 
‘suitable for HALL, LIBRARY, DRAWING-ROOM, 
BOUDOIR, Xe. FR ta 


The Autotype Fine- Art Catalogue, of 
184 pages, with Illustrated Supplement, containing 
68 Miniature Photographs of notable Autotypes, post 
free, One SHILLING, 


AUIOTYP2 : a DECORATIVE and EDUCATIONAL ART. 


New Pampeaver—F rer on APPLICATION, 


‘THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


MESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 


| ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, b yy ay STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 

Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 

ERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 

the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 

t= London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im- 

| portant Plates always on view. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants o 
| Antiquarians, ‘Are heologists, and those engaged in theinvestigaticn 

and — of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J.C. DRUMMOND & CO, invite attention to their 
Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 
| Wor the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 
| Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 
| Arthathe AEerteemente, Penge Onn &e., ata moderateccs’. 
| vecimens and price list on Application 
| Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVE NT GARDEN LONDON 


} ESTABLISHED 1851, 
BLEKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF perCENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 


ble jemand, 
“RWwo Wor CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 


t , when not drawn below £100, 
meToCK SHARES, and ANN UITIES purchased and sold. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives smallsumson 
dyposit,and allows Interest monthly on each completed £). 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
mee ey 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
YOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 


| AMSTERDAM, 
|THE HAGUE, 


| 
| 
| 


Ag ae K, with full particulars, post free 
The BIRKBECK At ROIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager 


VINOLIA SOAP 


DELICATE, SENSITIVE, IRRITABLE SKINS. 


| 4d, 6d, Bd., 10d, and 28, 6d. per Tablet. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE 


NOVEL SERIES. 


Messrs. SMI’ rH, ELDER & CO 


beg to announce that, 
those who desire to posses 
have in preparation 


A SERIES OF NOVELS 


bY THE BEST WRITERS OF THE DAY, 
FOR PUBLICATION IN SINGLE 
VOLUMES. 

These volumes will be suitable for the pocket and the shelf ; 
they will be convenient to handle, being of the square 16mo 
size, while from their appearance, as well as from their 
literar y merit, they will deserve a place in the library. The 
volumes will be bound in cloth, and will be uniform, except 
in thickness and in price. The prices will be 


2s,, 3s., and 4s, 


The First Volume of the Series 


THE STORY OF BESSIE 
COSTRELL, 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
Price 23., 
WILL BE PUBLISHED ON JUNE 28th, 
And Works by 
F. ANSTEY, Author of ‘‘ Vice Vera,” Kc ; 
HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, Author of 
* With Edged Tools,” Kec, ; 
Mrs. L. B. WALFORD, Author of ‘ Mr. 
Smith,” &e.; 
SYDNEY CHRISTIAN, Author of ‘‘ Sarab,”’ 
and “ Lydia” ; 


and by other writers, English and American, of high 
reputation, will follow at short intervals, 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF MR. JUSTICE 
STEPHEN. 


On June llth, with 2 Portraits, demy 8vo, 16s 


THE LIFE OF SIR JAMES 
FITZJAMES STEPHEN, 


BART., K.O.S 1, 
A Judge of the High Court of Justice. 


By his Brother, LE3L sLIE STEPHEN. 


with a view to meet the taste of 
, not to borrow, good books, they 


Ready this day, with a Frontispiece, crown Svo, 


OUR SQUARE and CIRCLE; 


or, The Annals of a Little London House, By “ JACK 
FASEL,” sometime /'vxach's Roving Correspondert. 


Ready this day, with 2 Illustrations, crown Svo, 63. 


OFF the MILL. By the Right 


Rev. G, F. BROWNE, D.C.L., Bishop ef Stepney. 


Ready this day, crown 8vo, 4s, 


FIFTY YEARS; or, Dead Leaves 


and Living Seeds, By the Rev. HARRY JONES, 
Prebendary of St. Paul's, Author of ** Holiday Papers,” 
** East and West London,’’ &c. 

TWo 


NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVELS, 


Ready this day, crown Syo, 6s. 


THE MARTYRED FOOL. 
By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 


Author of “ Rainbow Gold,” “ Ay mt Rachel,’ 
Coat, &e 


63. each. 


* Joseph's 


Just published, crown Syo, € 


A FATAL RESERVATION. 


By R. 0. PROWSE, 


Author of ** The Poison of Asps,’’ &c, 


“The story stands much above the common level......It is 
a good story finely told. "— Manchester Guardian, 

*.° Messvs. SMITH, ELDER, & CO, wiil ba he 
vo py of their CATALOGU? post Jree on ap e 


Londen : 
SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterico Place, 8. W.| 











BLACKIE & SON’S NEW BOOKS. 


To be completed in Sixteen Monthly Parts, 2s. 6d. each, net; or in 
Four Haif-Volumes, cloth, 12:. 6d. each, net; or in Two Volumes, 
cloth, 253. each, net. 

THE 


NATURAL HISTORY OF PLANTS: 


Their Forms, Growth, Reproduction, and Distribution. 
From the German of ANTON KERNER VON MARILAUN, 
Professor of Botany in the University of Vienna. 
By F. W. OLIVER, M.A., D.Sc., 
Quain Professor of Botavy in University College, London. 
*,* Now ready, Parts I. to XII1., Half-Vols. L, I1., and IIL, 
Complete Vol. L. 


and 





In large feap. e », 872 pages. cloth, red edges, 7s. 6 A half-Persian, 


s. Gd. ; half-morocco, flexible, 12s. é 


THE STUDENT'S ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 


SCIENTIFIC, Lat $ OLOGEO AL, 
PRONOUNCIN 

By JOHN OGIL VIE, 

ruenee GREY RE 44 ISED, 
AUGMENTE 


Edited hy CILARLES suuAmbean. M.A, LL.D., 
Editor of the New Edition of **The Imperial Dictionary.” 


With Extensive and Useful Appendices. 
ILLUSTRATED BY NEARLY EIGHT HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS 
ON WOOD, 


LITERARY, AND 


LL.D. 


NEW EDITION, AND GREATLY 


* Leaving out of account the unwieldy and expensive recent editions 
of Webster and Worcester, we have no hesitation in saying that this is 
by far the most usefal one-volume English Diclionary at present 
existing.”"—Athenaeum 


In Monthly Volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 4d. each. 


BLACKIE’S SCHOOL AND HOME 
LIBRARY. 


A Selection of the Best and most Interesting Books for Young R 
VOLUME FOR JUNE. 


THE SNOW STORM. 


By Mrs. GORE. 
Thirty-two Volumes of this Series have now been issued, a List of 
which will be sent post free on application, 


aders, 





Crown Svo, cloth, 6s 


AFTER FIVE YEARS IN INDIA; 


Or, Life and Work in a Punjaub District. 
By ANNE C. WILSON, 
Author of “Life of BA, ” “ Porty Scenes from English 
History,” &e. 


With numerous Illustrations. 

“A pleasant and lively sketch of daily life in an outlying Indian 
station in the Punjanh, to which are added chapters derived from 
authentic sources, pudlic and private, on the Engiish system of ad- 
ministration and on edueation in India as viewed from an Es glish 
and from a native point of view.”"— Times. 


NEW SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Horace.- Historical and Political Odes. 

ulited, with Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. A. J. CHURCH, 

i \., sometime Professor of Latin at University College, London. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. Gd. 

* We fally appreve of Mr. Church's selection, especially as some of 
the odes he has edited present difficulties requiring explanation, 
which, in most cases, he has amply and judiciously given....The 
writer of these remarks has learnt mu h from Mr. Chureh’s v: uluable 
commentary .”—Spectator. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE WARWICK 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Twelfth Night. Edited by A. D. Innes, M.A., 


s¢ sanetiane Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford; Editor of “ Julius 
Cwsar.” Feap. 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. 
* Provided with all that scholarship and experience could suggest as 
helpfal to a thoreugh un derstanding and just appreciation of the play. 
The editor's work is marked wy exceptional literary insight and 
critical acumen.’ —Glasgow Herald. 


Milton’s Paradise Lost. Book I. Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes thbles, &e.. by F. GoRS 
Second Master in Parmite’s School, Victo Ay Park. ey 
limp cloth, Is. 














* A very ey pro success. The editions of the first hook of the 
* Paradise Lost’ > numerous, and many of them possess high merit, 
but this, eonstiurine its aim as ‘a practical school-book,’ when 
weighed in the balance with them, will not, we think, be found 
wanting in plan, execution, or worth."— Nducational News. 


Man on the Earth: a Course in Geo- 
GRAPHY, By LIONEL W LYDE A., Fxaminer in Geo- 
geaphy to the Oxford Loeal odeaiien Board, &c. Fully 
Illustrated, Crown Syo, cloth, 2s. 

In this book the stereotyed plan of dealing with the earth by con- 
tinents and countries is given up, and an arrangement is adopted by 
which certain select phenomena of geographical science are de: alt with 
separately. The aims kept in view in selecting the information are 
(1) to interest the pupil, (2) to appeal to the pupil's reason and 
Imagination. 


7 
Layng’s 
Arithmetic by 
Gram — Scho i 


\nswe 
*A full "book Well 


A New Sy:tematic 
° le ul Master of Stafford 
2s. 6., with or without 


Arithmetic. 
. E. LAYNG, M.A 
3 ‘art L. now re uly. 


adapted for school use There is a large 








ELLIOT STOCK’S 
NEW LIST. 


In large demy 8vo, appropriately bound in art linen boards, 
price 7s, 6d., with Illustrations of Morland’s Paintings. 


George Morland: Painter. 
London, 1763-1804. 


By RALPH RICHARDSON, F.R.S.E. 


“The facts of the artist's career are graphic: ally told, and the appre- 
ciation of his work, which is illustrated by six excellent plates, is 
judicious. The information in the appendix is valuable as new, and 
is certain to be prized by all lovers of art.”"—Black ond White. 

“ Collectors and connoisseurs owe Mr. Richardson a debt of gratitude 
for his lists both of Morland’s works and engravings after them. We 
ean cordially recommend his book both as giving on the whole a just 
and sane estimate of an erratic man of genius, and as containing a 
great deal of c urious and interesting information about bygone man- 
ners and customs.”— Westminster Gazette. 

“ Well written and ~ cvedingly interesting.”—Kcho. 

“In the memoir Mr. sardson is able i tries more light into the 
picture than his th. rs have done. Will be especially useful to 
Morland collectors. The pages of the volume abound in anecdotes.” 

Daily News. 





















: On antique paper, appropriately oars price 53. 
Fables and Fabulists— 


Ancient and Modern. 


By THOMAS } NEWBIGGING, Author of “‘ The History 
of the Forest of Rossendale,” &c. 


“A clever little study, containing not only useful notes on all the 
famous fabulists, but abounds in rare and happy instances. The 
whole philosophy of the apologue is examined, and Mr. Newbiggin: g's 
views on the subject are at once interesting and inatrestive. 

Black and White. 

“ Throughout the work the author shows his close acquaintance with 
a bye-path of literature too seldom trodden, but none the less 
picturesque and entertainiog. A delightful and scholarly survey of a 
charming subject.”— Manchester Courirr. 

“A pleasant little book readable from title-page to finale. The 
author has much delightful matter to communicate as to the character- 
istics of fables interspersed with illustrative stories.”"—Moraing Leader. 

* Mr. Newbigging traverses much ground in little space. We meet 
many old friends in his rise s, and some whose acquaintance the 
ordinary reader will be glad to make.”—The Mail. 


NEW HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH NATION, 
Now ready, Volume I., crown 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 
To be completed in Three Volumes. 


The Rise and Growth 
of the English Nation : 


With Special A 
History of and for the People. 
LL.D. 


‘* Carefully written, earnest, and well adapted to the requirements 
of a general reader.”—Scotaintt 
“The work, well based on authorities, is, in a clear and nervotts 
style, and every page is instinct with sympathy with the strugzles and 
welfare of the people.”— Western Daily Times. 
“ If anyone has a desire to read in a comprehensive and intelligent 
manner how the England of to-day has been formed, he cannot do 
tter than consult this work.”—Stam/ford Mercury. 
“Clear, concise, instructive, and deeply interesting. A most pro- 
mising and timely addition to the modern library of history.” 
eicester Daily Mercury. 
* A graphic and conscientious gift.”— Western Morning News. 
“The main strength of the book lies in the description of the social 
condition of the people.”— Manchester Guard:an. 
“The work should take its place as a really popular history.” 
Publishers’ Circular. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


Tastefully printed and bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


Poems. By Louis H. Vicrory. 


“Compositions of high worth and lasting merit. The style is often 
charmingly musical, end the thoughts breathed are in many instances 
ingulerly beautiful, pure, and original.”"—Aaglish Churchman. 


Reference to Epochs and Crises. 
By W. H, 8. AU BREY 





In crown 8vo, 
In Leisure Time. 
A Booklet of Verse. 


By WILLIAM 8S. MAVOR, 


“Mr. Mavor has a true poetic gift.”"— Nritish Weekly. 

“ His lines are full of melody — a ss."— Bristol Mercer 
‘Contains many gems of thought iterary treasure.” 

Bath Herald. 


price 5:, 


In crown Syo, cloth, price 5s, 
ee ee 
Treasures of the Deep, 
and other Poems. 
By the late ROBINSON EL LIOTT. 


‘In * Treasures of the Deep, and other Poems,’ one discovers a ne ¥ 
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store of worked-out and other examp'es.”— Edm -atimal Tine 7 wt of the Lake School. Acqtiaintance with Worgeworth and Cole 
" ridge and Southey gives one no distaste for the simpler yet seeming 
Layng’ s Arithmetical Exercises. (The — 20 be atfelt, wren present-day suceersor. The writer h-s 
» Exercises from the abov issued separately.) Without ' evidently a rich store ¢ f lake and fell legend and tradition at com- 
Answers, ls. ; with Answers, ts. | i \ mand, ’—Liverpoo! Daily Post. 
sag ~ oe f 
London : | LONDCN: . 
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